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CHAPTER IX. 
S/o Att <n cam 


I nave no doubt but it was all right. I be- 
lieved so at the time. I do not mean, reader, 
that, humanly speaking, it was right that the 
inheritance of our fair and dear Eunice should be 
wrested from her and go into the hands of the 
thorough-dyed villain, Matthew Seriver. I do 


not believe any such thing. But I look higher 


than this, “There is a divinity that shapes 
our ends.” Let us look, only for a moment, at 
the fact, for we are all too apt to wish we had 
the management of affairs in our own hands. 
We are at best but short-sighted creatures, and 
never see the end from the beginning. If a mis- 
fortune befalls us, if we are called to stand by 
the bedside of a darling child—the only one— 
and see the shadows of the grave gather in his 
bright ‘eye, and the dews of death on his lip, 
with hearts bruised and lacerated and ready to 
break with anguish, if humble and meek in spirit, 
Wwe can bow, and own the hand that inflicts the 
chastisement ; or if, lifted up with pride, we still 
acknowledge the same hand, though with the 
heart of a rebel we cry out, Why hast thou done 
this !—if, on the other hand, sudden prosperity 
pours abundance into our bosoms, and fills our 
tore-houses with the fruits of a plentiful season, 


is it not too true that we too often forget that 


the same hand that afflicts at one time, has given 
us all our increase at another? And if, lifted up 


with our plenty, we loose our purse-strings and 
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become profuse in deeds of charity, does not our 
proud and conceited heart look around upon 
what we have done, and say with the haughty 
monarch, “Is not this great Babylon that I have 
built?” We need sometimes the stripes of ad- 
versity to teach us that humble, child-like confi- 
dence and obedience to the Heavenly Will, which 
is our proper position. 
“ Sweet are the uses of adversity, 


Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head.”” 


It is hard—I know it well from long expe- 
rience—it is very hard at all times and under all 
circumstances to feel and act as if all were right 
—to settle down in the firm conviction that our 
troubles, and trials, and wante—yes, wants, even 
griping poverty—are all doing us good, or in- 
tended for that. And yet I do most firmly and 
sincerely believe they are, and just as firmly did 
I believe that Eunice was afflicted by a merciful 
hand, and that eventually all would appear so. 

Tears—tears again were the first effect of the 
letter she received from Matthew Seriver. Then 
slie sat down and wrote a note to Ralph Lisle, 
beseeching him to come to her at once. He was 
not at home, and that night she spent in solitude 
and bitterness of spirit.” It was not so much for 
the loss of the money on her own account, that 

- But here, “atone fell swoop, 
she saw scattered to the winds all the plans of 
usefulness and good that she had devised and 
was preparing to carry out. And although she 
did not believe that it would have the least 
weight upon the mind of Mr. Lisle, in reference 
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to the new prospects and hopes which they were 
entering upon together, still she would far rather 
have given him her hand filled with wealth, so 
much did she love him, than go to him a poor 
and dowerless bride. But she would see him 
and tell him all, and then he should decide what 
should be done. She would leave it all to him. 
She did not doubt for one moment as to his truth 
and faithfulness. 

I will not say, that during that watchful and 
tearful night, the image of Shelton Saunders did 
not more than once or twice rise up before her 
mind accusingly. Neither will I say that her 
woman’s pride, aroused by the recollection of his 
unnatural will, did not face him down and say, 
that a man who would treat his wife, who had 
borne with him as she had, in such a mean and 
miserly way, ought to be despised and forgotten. 
She did have such thoughts, and she called up 
all his cold and unfeeling treatment of her when 
he was sick, and his indifference to her when he 
died, and a feeling of contempt grew up, though, 
at the same time, she wept at the memory of the 
happy hours of their married life. In all this 
she did great injustice to the memory of the good 
man, but appearances seemed to justify her. 
Had she known or even suspected that it was all 
the doings of the villain lawyer, there is no know- 
ing what might have been its effect upon her 
mind. Perhaps she might have viewed it as a 
punishment for her faithlessness, and in her re- 
pentance might have chosen to renounce Ralph 
Lisle, and remain, in appearance at least, faithful 
to Shelton Saunders. But Heaven ordered it 
otherwise. Towards morning she sank into an 
unquiet slumber, and then she had confused and 
troubled dreams of her mother and herself in 
their deep poverty, and then of Shelton Saunders 
and Ralph Lisle, strangely and unaccountably 
mixed together; and by and by she woke with a 
start, and her heart was beating violently, and 
there was a strange feeling as if she had just 
escaped from some imminent danger, and the 
image of Matthew Scriver was before her mind. 
Then for the first time she recollected that he 
had once told her, that she had been left sole 
heir to all the property of her late husband, and 
that he made no mention of conditions. Still it 
awakened no suspicions of his integrity. 

She wrote another note, asking Mr. Lisle to 
meet her at ten o'clock at the rector’s house. 


*He was there before her, and it should be said 


that he had already communicated to the good 
old man his new prospects, whose moderate but 
undissembled joy seemed tto say that he had 
long been expecting it. He met Eunice at the 
door with a warm smile, and led her into the 





| study where he had left Mr. Lisle, and was about 
to express his congratulations, when she stopped 
| him. 
“Nay, my dear friend, I know what you would 
say. But” 
“What! Eunice,” said the rector, “what is 
| this? Will you not let me say a word?” , 

“Not yet, my dear sir. I have here what may 
lead us all to think differently.” 

She placed the papers she had received from 
the lawyer in the hands of Mr. Lisle, which he 
read. The rector looked puzzled. But when he 
too had read the papers, his countenance fell, 
and for a moment his eyes were fixed on the car- 
pet. They then turned from one of his visitors to 
the other, with an expression of the deepest pity. 
Eunice assumed all the coolness she could com- 
mand, The young minister was evidently col- 
_ lecting his thoughts to do calmly and faithfully 
what he felt to be his duty. After a moment he 
arose, and stepping to the side of Eunice, took 
her hand and said: 

“Forgive me, dear Eunice, there is but one 
| course for you to take. Your usefulness, your 
happiness—nay, it would be wrong for you to 
think a moment of exchanging your wealth for 
the bare competence of a poor minister's wife, 
though you were as rich in his love as you would 
be in mine. Let us forget the past, and for the 
future”—— 

His feelings were overpowering him. Again 
he had stood on the very borders of bliss, when 
| he had dared to look forward to the hopes of 
coming happiness, and again was it covered with 
darkness. But he did not know the heart of the 
woman by his side. He did not know that to 
her the wealth of the world was as the dust 
of the earth compared with the priceless love 
which burned in her bosom, that all her hopes 
were centred in him, and that for him she was 
ready to sacrifice not wealth alone, but all else. 

“It is all a trick of that cunning lawyer, and 
no doubt he has done it thoroughly and well,” 
exclaimed the rector, as he left the room precipi- 
tately. When he returned, after an absence of a 
few moments, Eunice stood with both her hands 
in those of Mr. Lisle, and her eyes beaming with 
joy and pleasure. The old man comprehended 
at a glance what had taken place. 

“May Heaven bless you, my children,” he said. 
“This is as it should be. Let him enjoy his ill- 
gotten riches—that should not interrupt the hap- 
piness of two such as you are; yet I am sorry It 
is as it is.” 

Eunice, who did not suspect Matthew Seriver 
of any villany in the matter, was about to speak 
in his favor, and repel the suspicion which the 
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rector had expressed ; but a sudden thought that 
she would thus lay an imputation of injustice 
and wrong at the door of her late husband, 
checked her ere the words were uttered, and she 
remained silent. 

“Have you never seen the will before?” the 
rector asked. 

“ Never,” she replied. 

“And did he never communicate to you its 
character ¢” 

“He did once say to me that I was the—yes— 
it is so—he said that I wes left the sole heir, and 
I had full confidence in him, and told him to at- 
tend to the business as he had always done.” 

« And right careful has he been not to mention 
it to any other, no doubt. He has had it all in 
his own hands, and has undoubtedly done all he 
could to obviate detection. But let us take cour- 
age and trust in God. All will come out right 
yet. I am confident of the villany of the law- 
yer. Shelton Saunders, my old friend, would 
have never done this; I knew him too well. If I 
could prove it as plainly as I can see through it, 
you should soon have your own again.” 

Eunice returned home happier, far happier 
than she came out. What to her were the riches 
she was about to sacrifice, compared with the 
inestimable love of such a man as Ralph Lisle ? 
Had it been poverty instead of a bare compe- 
tence that awaited her, could she not in his 
bosom forget all—all—and be happy? Had she 
not been happy once in deep poverty, with none 
to love her or cheer her path but her dying mo- 
ther, and could she not tread the same path again, 
with immeasurably firmer step and more unfalter- 
ing heart, now that she felt confident in the hearty 
love of him she had chosen? Such thoughts crowd- 
ed thick in her mind, and filled her heart with 
untold rejoicing. The future now looked un- 
clouded. True, they were cut off from the power 
of carrying into effect the noble enterprises they 
had been designing, and which they had just got 
ready to execute; but was it not the hand of 


Providence, and should they not cheerfully sub- 


mit? I said it was all right. Be it chance, or 


fate, or, what is the truth, the will of a beneficent | 


Ged who rules all events, it is right, and we 


must bow and say, “ Itis the Lord, let Him do what | 


seemeth Him good.” So felt Ralph Lisle, and 


so felt Eunice. And that very evening they | 
talked it all over again without a sigh or regret, | 
and looked forward to the future with cheerfulness | 


and strong hope ; and before they parted, the day 
Was set, in which Eunice was to prove the disin- 
terested love of her heart, by sacrificing her noble 


inheritance to share the lot of a poor min- 
ister, 


| the subject to any one. 


_ nance never betrayed him. 


| bestowed upon her before. 





In the meantime efforts were diligently and 
perseveringly made to ascertain the truth in 
reference to the will. Eunice had herself be- 
come convinced that there was wrong somewhere 
else than in the mind and intention of her late hus- 
band, and though slow to suspect the lawyer, she 
was compelled at last to yield to the conviction 
that he had altered the will. 
were all vain. 


But inquiries 
The witnesses had been got out 
of the way, and could not be found. Counsel of 
the best kind was employed, and men who were 


_ well acquainted with Matthew Scriver. But they 


could not ascertain that he had ever mentioned 
In their conversations 


| with him in relation to it, he was always ready 


to meet any of their inquiries, and his counte- 


He was too cunning 


for them, and told them, too, what he supposed 


were Mr. Saunders’ reasons for making his will as 
he did; that he had become suspicious of his 
young and beautiful wife—suspicions which 


| evidently were well grounded, inasmuch as she 
| showed little attachment to him, or regard to his 
| memory, by being already engaged to a young 
| and handsome man, who was her attendant at 
_ the funeral. 


He admitted that Saunders had 


_ made a previous will, and he produced it and 
| let them examine it, and compare it with the 
| last. 
| his late friend to his wife during his last illness, 


He recounted to them the conduct of 


| as evidence that he had ceased to regard her 
| with the confidence and affection which he had 


He even hinted to 
them that Saunders had confided to him these 


suspicions, at the time of drawing up the last 


will. And they went away satisfied that he 


| was a villain, but completely foiled by his supe- 


rior cunning. O! crafty lawyer, how many there 


| are just like you sprinkled in amongst yout noble 


and honorable brethren of the profession, by 
whose sides ye sit, with proud, unblushing, and 
honest faces, but confoundedly rascally hearts. 
And the day came on, joyously and happily, 
when Eunice again gave away her hand to the 
man of her choice. But how different the con- 
sequences, Then she stepped from poverty up 
to wealth—now she laid down voluntarily all 
the wealth she had thus acquired, to be the bride 
of a poor man. Does any one say it was « judg- 
ment of Heaven upon her, for forgetting the 
memory of Saunders, and so soon cancelling her 
grief on the bosom of a new husband? It cagpot 
be. They were too happy; and I know that 
Heaven smiles upon a union so filled with the 
holiest and purest love. The good old rector 
united them, in the presence of a vast crowd of 


their friends and neighbors, and the bells rang 
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out a joyous peal that would have made the heart 
of Matthew Scriver grow faint and sick, if he had 
heard it. 

“Heaven bless them both,” said I, and so, 
in heart, at least, said all. And I knew that the 
prayer would be answered, And of all lips and 
hearts that blessed them on that blissful occasion, 
none had more reason for doing it than Mat- 
thew Scriver, who, by the act they committed, 
became the undisputed possessor of half a million 


of dollars. But I do not believe he did bless them. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE VILLAIN FINISHED. 

We are drawing to a close, reader. This chap- 
ter is the last I shall write in the eventful history 
of my lovely and beloved Eunice. Perhaps you 
Have alittle patience, 
Let us not part 


have wearied before this. 
and go with me a little farther. 
company so near our journey’s end. I might 
have stopped at the close of the last chapter, and 
made a good termination for a tale. But as I 
have before said, this is a faithful history, and 
there is yet more to be written, more of griping, 
gnawing remorse and repentance, and its conse- 


. . . : . 
quences; showing how bliss, even in this life, 


treads fast on the footsteps of guilt, and sorrow, 
and shame; and how the misery, and even the 
death of one, may open streams of joy to other 
hearts. 

Five years have passed. Matthew Scriver has 
rolled in weath, and collected around him every 
luxury and enjoyment that gold can purchase. 
No longer immured in his office, slowly gathering 
in the reward of patient and honorable labor and 
study, he has retired from business, and plays the 
He occupies one of the most elegant 
The few suspi- 


nabab. 
mansions in the city, but alone. 
cions that his enemies attempted to throw upon 
him, in relation to the inheritance he had obtained, 
soon died away, and left no spot upon his fair 
fame. He has become a man of influence and 
character in society ; looked up to, and respected 
and honored. So goes the world. 

The good old rector, weighed down with years 
and toil in his Master's service, and happy in see- 
ing such a man as Ralph Lisle leading his beloved 
people, went to his rest and his reward, three years 
ago. Let us now step for a moment into the 
paslor of the neat parsonage. The twilight is 
just gathering in its wings of rosy light, and in 
the shadow, hand in hand, we see Ralph Lisle 
and Eunice. Let us listen—only a moment—for 
their words are sacred. 


“It is five years to-day, my beloved, since you 
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gave me this hand; and as I have asked you on 
every return of this day, have you ever regretted 
the exchange you made?” 

“And I reply,” said Eunice, still beautiful, and 
with the same radiant smile she used to wear, 
‘as Ihave ever said, no more than you regret 
the loss of the gold you never had in your pos- 
session.” 

“T know it is so, my own Eunice, and I only 
hope the money has made him as happy as the 
loss of it finds us at this hour. Perhaps it would 
have cankered our hearts ere this, had we re- 
tained it, and robbed us of that heavenly treasure 
that is of far richer price.” 

“Yet would it be no small satisfaction to see it 
employed in our Master’s service. We have 
enough, Ralph.” 

“Yes, in our Saviour and in each other;” and 
he drew her to his side, and pressed his lips upon 
her forehead. 

Aye, such is the love of the pure in heart, en- 
during, living on through all changes, but chang- 
ing not. Heaven bless you, say I, again, as I 
said before. Blotted from her memory are all 
the tear-washed years of her former life; and 
now, hand in hand with one she loves and honors, 
she treads no longer the paths of sorrow; but in 
active usefulness, Eunice finds true happiness- 
Ralph Lisle has more than filled the place of the 
former rector, and enjoys the utmost love and 
confidence of his people. 

Let me now change the scene. In a low, 
filthy, dark room, in a house of the city of ———, 
upon a miserable bed, lies a sick man. Pale and 
emaciated, he looks, save for the slow, difficult 
breathing that moves his heart, as if death had 
already seized him for his victim. But he lives, 
and as he opens his eye, it seems the very im- 
age of remorse. An old woman enters. 

“And what says the doctor, Phil?” she asks. 

“That I may live till morning, but not much 
longer.” 

“ And would you like to see the minister first?” 

“He could do me no good,” said the sick man, 
faintly. “But go round the corner to the magis- 
trate who lives there, and tell him a dying man 
wants to see him.” 

“Ts it to make your will, my boy?” she inquired, 
with a grim smile, at the idea of his having a 
will to make. 

“No, but I must see him. I have a weight on 
my mind that I dare not die with, and I—but go, 
call him, and tell him to fetch his paper along.” 

In a few moments the magistrate stood by his 
bedside, ready to hear and to write the confession 
of the dying sinner. Even Matthew Scriver, had 
he been there, would not have recognized in the 
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old accomplice in the guilty transaction of five 
years before. But it was he, the servant whom 
he had bribed to sign the forged will, and now 
with feeble voice he confessed all, and accused 
the cunning lawyer of having committed the 
crime. The magistrate was a shrewd man, and 
drew from him a minute account of the whole 
transaction, and the name and residence of the 
other witness. 

«Will this be enough to give her back her own 
again(” inquired the dying man. 


haggard face of the sick man, the features of his | 


“Every farthing of it,” said the magistrate, as 


he departed. 

“Then I am ready to die. Yet, no; I must let 
him know what I have done. Go, mother—run, 
late as it is, to his house, and tell him Phil is 
dying, and has told all.” 

“(to where, my son?” 

“To Matthew Scriver’s, 
how to find the house. 
was dead. 

Matthew Scriver stood in his own door, just 


” 


and he directed her 


dismissing a party of friends, when the old wo- | 


man delivered her message. He did not ask her 


to repeat it. He understood it all; and it seemed | 


as if every word, as she uttered it, was burned 
into his brain with a hot iron. He had, indeed, 
calculated all the consequences of detection, but 
he had done it in fancied security. This event 


had not entered into the calculation; and now, | 


discovered, betrayed, his lacerated spirit writhed 


and sank down under the torture. Disgrace, shame, 
ignominy, stared him in the face. He saw the | 
finger of scorn already pointing at him. Con- | 


science was awake, and memory traversed back 
to the time when he was pure, and had an honest 
heart; aye, to the time when he was rescued by 
his noble-minded benefactor from his want, and 
raised up to ease and honor. What would he 
not give now to be back there again, unknown, 
poor, friendless, so he were again free from guilt 
and shame. 
on every tongue; and could he escape, it would 
be into poverty. Every vestige of wealth would 
be swept away, and, a detected villain, he must 
herd with thieves, a companion and an equal. 


But there was no hope of escape. He felt him- | 


self already in the hands of justice. The confes- 


sion of vast wealth, and the flattery of the world, 
shrank away into a mere point, for he looked 
back to what he had been, and forward to what 
he must become. 


He did not lie down that night. He could not 


Before she returned he | 


In a few hours his name would be | 


1 door, but this time he did not reply. 
sion of his dying accomplice was his warrant for i 
apprehension. It was in his ears the sound of | 
doom; and the five years of security, and posses- | 


————— 






sleep. He walked his room till near morning. 
Then a sort of calmness stole over him—the calm- 
ness of a mind over-wrought with anguish. But 
it brought with it more sober reflection, and he 
sat down and, leaning his head, tortured and 
aching, on the table before him, examined the 
chances of escape. Must all his ingenuity fail 
him now in his hour of most terrible need? Alas! 
he seemed walled in by fire. Suppose he could 
escape and retain the property—suppose he could 
resist and refute the confessions of the dying 
man—and what then? Would it be only suspi- 
cion that would be left in the minds of men? 
Would they not see through the flimsy veil of his 
cunning, and would it not amount to certainty in 
their minds that he was the guilty villain his own 
conscience told him he was? And what was left 
for him but a life of disgrace ? 

And Eunice—the beautiful and injured Eu- 
nice—he had not seen her since she was married. 
That event he of course had heard of, for it ush- 
ered him into the enjoyment of his ill-acquired 
wealth. Now her image rose up accusingly be- 
fore him. Shelton Saunders, his old friend and 
benefactor, seemed to stand beside her, and he 
shuddered at his thoughts. But with a powerful 
effort he banished them from his mind. He re- 
membered how she had slighted his love, and 
again thoughts of revenge filled his soul. He 
might yet prevent her from enjoying the whole 
of the property which was like to cost him so 
much. He walked to his desk, and took out the 
two wills. It was his intention to destroy them. 
But hardened as he was, conscience was now too 
strong for him. He could not do it, and he laid 
them on the table by his side. ‘ 

Thus the night passed away, and cowardly— 
irresolute—undecided, he had not concluded what 
he should do. Should he yield himself up, and by 
confession and pretence of repentance seek to find 
pity? It was too late. The discovery had already 
been made. About ten o’clock he heard the door- 
bell. From the window he saw men at the door. 
A servant came to say that he was wanted below. 

“Tell them I will be down in a minute,” he 


|| said, and turned the key. 


Half an hour passed, and he did not make his 
appearance. Again the servant knocked at his 
Could he 
have forgotten that some one was waiting for 
him, and gone out? She tried the door, but found 


it locked. There was another door leading into 
his room from an adjoining one. She would try 
that, for she did not know what to make of it. 
But something resisted her efforts, though the door 
was not locked. She pushed harder—again— 
once more, and as it gave way, the dead body of 
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Matthew Scriver fell heavily to the floor. He had 
made a knot in the end of his cravat, and passing 
it over the top of the door had forced it shut, and 


hung himself by the other end. All efforts to re- | 


suscitate him were vain. He was dead. His 
guilty conscience told him that the officers of jus- 
tice had come. But he was mistaken. They 
were two of his friends, who had called to see him. 

About the same hour, in the little study at the 
parsonage, eat Ralph Lisle and the magistrate 
who had taken the servant's confession the night 
before. Eunice stood behind her husband's chair, 
who held in his hand the paper the magistrate 
had brought, and which he had read. For a mo- 
ment a shadow was on his brow, but turning and 
taking his wife’s hand, he looked for an instant in 
her calm and beautiful face, as she said to the 
visitor— 

“ No—let him retain it. 


would not trample on a human heart, as I must 
on his, for ten times the sum.” 


EARTH NOT 


Eartu seems to youth an Eden land! 
So much of beauty lies 

Upon its features, as might tempt 
An angel from the skies ;— 

And then its joys, its ties of love, 
And all art’s glorious things 

Appear almost like types of heaven, 


To bind the spirit’s wings. 


Yet all, that seems so bright below, 
Will fade and pass away ; ; 

In every bud there lurks unseen 
The germ of sure decay: 

Earth’s brightest hopes, its purest loves, 
Not long shall cheer the heart ; 

Its most enduring joys, alas ! 


Like summer flowers depart. 





We have learned to 
be happy without it, and if he is happy with it, I | 











“Spoken like my own Eunice,” said the minis- 
ter. “No, sir, we shall take not a step in the 
matter. God only grant him repentance. Now 
let the subject rest forever.” 

But the magistrate had a duty to perform, and 
without urging them farther, he took his depart- 
ure, wondering at, but admiring what he had 
witnessed. But on his return to town he learned 
that human justice had been forestalled by the 
justice of Heaven. Nothing now stood in the 
way, and the inheritance of Shelton Saunders re- 
turned to the rightful heir. 

Sweet Eunice—my more than sister—years 
have passed over thee, and still how beautiful 
thou art beside thy noble and manly husband , 
and the many and large Christian enterprises, 
urged forward by the wealth Providence restored 
to thee, after He had sorely tried and chastened 
thee, will long bear witness of thy unchanged and 
constant purity and humility of spirit. “ Heaven 
bless you,” again pray I from the bottom of my 
heart. 


OUR HERITAGE. 


THOMSON. 


The days of youth are on the wing ; 

Their sunshine and their mirth, 
Swift as the shadows of a cloud, 

Are vanishing from earth: 
And disappointment wrings the heart, 

Till Hope, with drooping wing, 
Drawn downward from her heavenly flight, 


Forgets to soar, or sing. 


Thanks! Earra is not ovr Herirace ; 
Our Home is in the sky, 

Where fadeless flowers already bloom 
Before the Christian’s eye. 

Faith sweetly whispers, when the soul 
With grief and pain is riven, 

“A fictions are but angel wings, 
To waft thee HOME to heaven.” 









NIAGARA. 






Hast thou gazed, awe-struck, on Niagara; 
And worshipped at its waters /—turn away 

Thy glance from this attempt to syllable 

Its thunders! I would not mock thy memory. 
But if thine eye from its effulgence, “dark 
With excessive brightness,” ne’er shrunk back ; 
Thy ’wildered ear ne’er deafen’d in its roar; 
Nor thy heart quailed in abject littleness 
Before its majesty; permit the Muse 

To sketch, beneath faint memory’s moony beam, 
A profile of its grandeur; dim, indeed, 

And formed, at best, of broken images, 
That, like the glimpses of the bow on mist, 
Elude the eye aching in vain to arch them. 





















Niagara is no sportive mountain stream ;— 
That kid-like leaps in wanton playfulness 
From cliff to cliff, glistening ’mid air and gone: 
Nor angry winter brook ;—driven blackly on, 
Chafing its way down bristled rocks, like boar 
Hard press’d by hunter, foaming and vengeful: 
Nor the tame drowsy cascade of the mill; 
Palling the dreamy sense like wheel of spinster. 
These, to Niagara, are but as atoms, 

Lit by his radiance, to the full-orbed sun, 

Or pattering rain-drops to the sea they melt in 


















Oh! for a pencil, dipped in living light, 
To arrest its falling glory; and transfuse 

Its haloed features o’er my page, all warm 

And breathing from the hand of Heaven!—how Pride 
Should wither—Infidelity adore. 














’Tis not alone the grandeur of a Lake, 
Whose bosom forms the pillow of the clouds, © 
Pouring its wealth in arching sheet of glass, 
Or wreaths of pearl, or jets of silver spray, 
Cleaving the solid rock, and billowing on 

To join the main, that makes Niagara 
Magnificent—’Tis the Lternity ! 

Stamped on its brow—the signet of the skies. 














When the foundations of the Earth were laid, 
Together sang the morning stars, and all 

The sons of God shouted for joy ;—then leapt 
This ocean-avalanche its bounds, shooting 
The cloud-hung cliff, and bursting into snow. 
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Then rolled its voice of praise amid the spheres, 
Echo of His, who “rides upon the storm” 

And thunders: then, too, its volumed breath 

Rose like the morning incense of the Earth; 
While every herb and flower, its droppings bathed, 
Sparkled with life, and breathed its fragrance too. 


“Vain pomp and glory of the world,” how shrink 
Ye, in the presence of a scene like this! 
Your fragile bubbles on the stream of time 
Rise, swell, and glitter—break, and are no more. 
The farre-sounding trumpet peal of Fame, 
The shocks of war, the crash of falling thrones, 
Melt into silence deathlike as the grave ;— 
But this loud herald of the Eternal 
Lifts His great name, till Time itself shall cease. 
Ages have circled o’er its hoary brow; 
The forest monarchs mouldering dropped away ; 
Nay, the “perpetual hills” themselves bowed low, 
Crumbling beneath the earthquake of its voice ;— 
But it rolls on unchanged, the same forever. 


Awful Niagara! as I recall 
The deep and breathless thrill that smote my heart 
And overflowed my eye, when first thy roar 
And misty column broke upon my sense; 
I shudder, e’en in memory, to approach 
A shrine so much like Sinai when the feet 
Of the Almighty touch’d it and it smoked. 
But Sinai’s lightnings arrow not from thee 
The vengeance of the Eternal: them instead 
The Bow of Promise smiles, lighting the gloom, 
And whispering “Peace! sweet peace!” mid endless storm. 
Oh! who can stand upon thy dizzy verge, 
And look into thy thundering abyss, 
Yawning in writhing vapor, fathomless, 
And reeking like that pit whose heaving cloud, 
The sighings of the damned, goes up forever, 
Without a gush of rapture that e’en there 
The Token of the covenant is bended? 
} 
Or who, launched tossing in the toppling boat 
Upon the boiling billows far beneath, 
Can lift his eyes where thy impending streams, 
Blent with the clouds deep-floating in the sky, 
Rush like a falling firmament, and not 
Shrink into utter nothingness, and cry— 
“Lord, what is man, that thou regardest him %” 
Ep. 





THE WATER-CURE. 


BY MISS MARY M. 


CHASE. 


‘* Fill to the brim—fill, fill to the brim— 
Let the flowing crystal kiss the rim; 
For mine eye is steady, my hand is true, 
For I, like the flowers, drink nought but dew. 
Oh! water, pure water’s a mine of wealth, 
And the ores it yieldeth are vigor and health : 
Then water, bright water for me, for me! 
Give wine to the tremulous debauchee !’’ 


On, ye nymphs, one and all, of the long-forgot- 
ten ages! Orcads, Dryads, and Naiads! ye that 
of old dwelt in haunted caverns, by hidden 
eprings, and in the depths of streams—sweet 
Arethusa that fled’st from thy fountain-lover 
through the dark ocean to fair Sicilia ! and thou, 
swift-rolling Peneus, that sprang to light in the 
land of magic and mist, beneath the shadow of 
Olympus in the wilds of Thessaly—and ye, too, 
far-famed divinities, that made your homes in the 
grottoes of golden-paved Orontes and Pactolus— 
Nymphs made immortal in classic song—Naiads 
whose names the poets taught the echoes long 
ago—come to me, now, ye silver-footed train, 
with softly tinkling tread, come in the cloud, 
the rain-bow, or the dew-drop, and teach me a 
pean to the bright creature that lies cradled in 
every mountain spring, that makes delicate music 
among the tender grass when the summer shower 
falls, that leaps in gladness down every rocky 
glen, and floats on in glory and stillness in the 
great river! Water! bright Water! 

Well may I speak thy praise, beautiful mes- 
senger of mercy, that goest up daily to the angels 
from the sinful earth, to be returned by them, 
purified and freed from dross, to begin anew thy 
mission of comfort and healing. Well may I 
exalt thy name who comest with life and health 
to the withered grass, to the drooping flower, and 
the shrivelled corn; and, oh! far more even than 
this, to the lonely dweller in the darkened cham- 
ber that the sunbeam and the west wind have 
forgotten! Thou layest thy cool hand on the 
burning brow, and the demon of pain departs— 
at thy touch, the thin white fingers that cannot 
put back the drapery of the sick couch, are 
stretched forth with the strength of manhood— 
thou speakest, and the dull ear that the music of 
earth could not pierce, hears—the golden cord, 
that was well-nigh loosed, is tightened—the 








wheel that paused at the cistern of life turns on, 
and the pitcher that seemed broken at the foun- 
tain, is refilled, and sparkles to the top! Water! 
blessed Water ! 

It was after five months of painful and debili- 
tating sickness, that I made the resolution to try 
the water-cure at Lebanon Springs. The spring 
and summer had passed like a weary dream, ages 
in the dreaming, but a moment, only, when past ; 
and the beautiful autumn was just opening its 
store of treasures, but brought no lustre to my 
eyes, nor bloom to my cheeks. Sometimes I 
walked out a little way into the sunshine, or 
crept under the shade of the forest trees, with a 
heavy, lifeless footfall, wandering about like the 
ghost of the departed summer, mourning for its 
lost ones. 

The malady, which seized me in March, was 
less severe in April, so that I had been able to 
leave the city where I had passed the winter, and 
return to my old home in the country. It was 
hoped that the fresh air, the familiar associations, 
and .above all, the careful nursing of tender 
friends, would restore me; but not so. One bright 
May morning I tottered to the door for the last 
time for many weeks. The poplar buds were 
swelling in the light and moisture, and diffusing 
a rich odor through the air. The well-known 
robins were building their nest on the nearest 
bough ; the orchards were bursting into bloom, and 
pale little flowers sprang up in the small garden. 
Music, mirth, and the breath of many sweets were 
around me, but the shadow of sickness would not 
be driven away from my brow. Oh! what a 
blessing to me was the memory of that last look 
at Nature, during my wearisome imprisonment in 
my darkened room! When I next beheld the 
sky and the earth, heavy, sleepy clouds drifted 
o'erhead on snow-white wings, thunder muttered 
behind the mountains, the trees bent under the 
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weight of their massy foliage, grain stood white | there had tasted, and I begged for some water 


on all the hills, and the meadows were lost in 
their own waving grass. 
I had traced the progress of the season by the 


First, violets and strawberry blossoms, then the 
nodding honeysuckles and roses, soon followed by 
lilies, told me that golden gleams were without, 
Parched with a 
burning fever, how I envied the little forget-me- 
nots that “sat all day by the brook with their 


” 


and showers and soft breezes. 


feet in the water.” That word was forever on my 


lips. Water, cold water. A single spoonful at 


a time was all that was granted me, but it was | 


I could not have 
the precious draught in my sight, so intolerable 
was my thirst. 


repeated at briefest intervals. 


To hear the gentle plashing of a 
child's fingers in refreshing water was beyond en- 
durance ; it seemed nothing less than sacrilege to 
use that priceless treasure for so vile a pur- 
pose. 

I thought of all the water I had seen wasted, and 
resolved if I lived, never again to throw away a 
drop. I thought of the sweet little brooks among 
the rocky hills, of the roaring mountain torrents, 
of the great lakes that lay wasting into vapor ; 
and my senses could bear no more. Then I seemed 
to be bending down to drink at crystal fountains, 
or floating like a spirit through oceans of divinest 
blue, or mingling with the Nereids in their play. 
From these visions I awoke to a keener thirst ; 
nothing but an ocean of the element seemed suf- 
ficient to content me. 

One day I lay in a state of semi-consciousness, 
listening, as I thought, to a silvery shower that 
was making unutterable music on the short grass. 
I thought of the woods in all the freshness of 


their young verdure, through which the rain-drops 
were stealing. 


I thought of the glowing azaleas 
that held up their pretty pink fingers to be wash- 
ed,—of the wood-flowers that trembled and bowed 
to the playful kisses of the dropping pearls,—of 
the snowy, grape-like clusters of the aronia, flut- 
tering at every touch ; I seemed to see the blue- 
eyed grass and the star-grass all shining with 
wet; now a quick, fitful breath stirred the forest, 
and all the young, gay leaves fluttered in gambols 
and dances with each other ; now the drops pat- 
tered faster, and the loving birds amid the thick- 
est bushes pealed out their musical laughter for 
joy of the welcome rain. So fancying I fell asleep, 
and when I awoke they told me there had been 
no shower, nothing but sunshine. It was my 
quenchless thirst for water that had caused the 
fantasy. 

In my fever I thought of the springs in the 
deep woods, that none save the gentle dwellers 


_ ened arms. 


from a little fountain away beyond the hills, amid 
the shadowing trees. I knew that the coolest 


| stones paved its bed, and that violets and mosses 
flowers that I saw from day to day on the bureau. | 


lay quite over its brink, looking down to see if 
purple eyes and velvet mouths were mirrored 


| there. I envied the fallen leaves that sometimes 


swam on its narrow wave, and I dwelt on it, un- 


| til I think I should have died if I had not been 


indulged with water from its basin. As the dri ps 


_ fell on my lips, I knew that I could taste the aro- 


matic wintergreen roots that laced the earth 
around the spring; there was a flavor of pine 
leaves, too, and I slept again, and dreamed of the 
song-sparrows that drank of it last. 

Another time, I remembered a brook away 
in the pasture, whose brim was sown with dan- 
delions and speedwells. It had washed out a bed 
for itself under the projecting roots of a pine 
stump, that shaded it with their charred and black- 
I entreated for a drink from that 
dark, cold recess, and when it came, no sherbet 
of Damascus was ever half so sweet. 

Is it any wonder, then, that Ishould have longed 


_ to try the water-cure? that the privilege of using 


water to my heart’s content should have seemed 
the only thing worth living for? But, as I said, 
it was not until autumn that I was able to put my 
plan into execution. The best physicians had 
failed to heal me—extreme pain and extreme 
weakness, with no hope for the future, were my 
constant companions. 

My heart beat within me when I looked around 
on the inmates of the Water-cure House, on my 
arrival at Lebanon. The poor, patient waiters at 
the pool of Bethesda must have been much such 
a company. Deafness, lameness, curved spines, 
shattered nerves, dyspepsia, and a host of other 
diseases were represented there. Is it possible, 
thought I, that I can live a week among these 
unfortunates? Will I not grow more desponding 
than ever ? 

The tea-bell interrupted my meditations. A 
cup of fragrant Oolong, I hoped, would refresh me, 
but alas! no pretty cup and saucer filled with the 
tasteful beverage was offered me. I sighed, but 
it was my last sigh for tea! Ihave never de- 
sired to taste it since! I looked up and down the 
table in vain to discover some delicate sweet 
cakes, some nicely buttered toast, or “ nourishing” 
jelly for the invalids. There was none—but to 
my amazement, these invalids supped like hungry 
fishermen on light brown bread, cracked wheat or 
hard biscuits. There were rice and milk, and lit- 
tle sweet biscuits, and I think fruit. But I should 
be unjust, did I not mention, that in that hour 
the fiend dyspepsia made a solemn vow to keep 

















as little of my company as possible, since he was | 
so poorly treated. | 

Fizz—fizz—fizz—splash—dash—a shuffling of | 
slippered feet along the passages, or a spatting | 
of those unshod—such were the sounds that greet- 
ed my ears on awaking long before daylight, | 
the next morning. I thought a great rain was 
pouring without, but the sudden cessation of the 
sounds reminded me that I was in the land of 
water-spirits, that neither sight nor sound which | 
] might encounter there was at all fearful. 

The entrance of the bath-woman put to flight 
my fancies, and I, who love a morning nap so | 
dearly, was roused up for the bath. Wrapped in | 
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my uncomely robe-de-bain, my bonnet-de-bain 


perched on the top of my head, with several long 


locks escaping from it down my cheeks, my poor | 


feet clinging to their slippers, I slowly and sleep- 


ily groped my way along the passage. At a | 
turn, I met a figure in white rushing past me, and | 


springing back, I caught hold of the attendant, who 
laughed heartily, saying, “ Who cares ¢ 
Water-cure.” 

After the bath, I was sent out to walk—walk 
before breakfast ! 
agent I complied, and went out very meekly to 
walk as far as I could. 


It’s the | 


But as I was no longer a free | 


T accomplished a quarter | 


ofa mile with great fatigue, but such a meal as I | 


made was worth the exertion. The routine of 
my baths being established, one day there was 
the same as another ; but never did time speed 
away so swiftly. I found that these same inva- 
lids, invigorated by the water and the simple diet, 


were the most cheerful people in the world; and | 
one day I half screamed with surprise to find my- | 


self actually running up stairs and laughing 
heartily! Never was water more pure and deli- 
cious than that which comes down from the moun- 
tains, From morning to night it flows on cease- 
lessly without exhaustion. 

This is not the place for a detail of symptoms 
and sufferings ; enough that in a fortnight a new 
life was given me. My wants were supplied 
with the kindest attention, my complainings 
met with the readiest sympathy ; and in the skill 
of the attending physician I soon learned to place 
entire confidence, forgetting that feeling of re- 
sponsibility which is the greatest possible burden 
to an invalid. 


Lebanon Springs has long been celebrated for | 


its fountain of tepid water, which is also made to 
administer to the comfort of the patients. The 
sublime scenery by which it is surrounded, the 
dry, gravelled roads, such a luxury to the pedes- 
trian, and the sweet mountain air, are almost un- 
equalled, 


Every morning, just as the dawn began to 
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break on the piny ridges towards the east, I went 
out for my first walk. I always chose the Pitts” 
field road, for I preferred to leave behind me the 
habitations of men and seek the woods. My walks 
were not often solitary, for many a bright-eyed 
squirrel, and black-capped titmouse, with his 
merry chick-a-dee-dee, kept me company. One 
family of chip-squirrels grew so familiar with me 
that I carried bread to them daily, and would 
watch them running up to snatch the morsels as 
I broke them off, and carry them away to their 
nest. From this walk I always returned with a 
fine relish for breakfast, after which two or three 
hours were passed in playing backgammon, graces, 
or some other “busy idleness.” Then the bath- 

hour came again, followed by another walk. At 
eleven another bath and exercise, at twelve din- 
ner; then exercise and bathing at three, at four, 
and at seven, concluded the day. Such was life 

at the Water-cure House; dull enough, some 

would say, but in experience quite the contrary. 
The delightful exhilaration of the baths drove 
away my despondency ; and my spirits, which had 
so long lain prisoners in the dreary dungeons of 
giant Despair, watched over by a fiend that never 
slept even in “sunshiny weather,” found at last 
the key of promise and escaped. For five weary 
months I had seen no cause to smile; neither the 
assiduities of tender friends nor the consolations 
of Religion itself could bring back to me my old 
cheerfulness and enthusiasm. 

Under the influence of water, blessed water, 
the whole world was created anew for me. Hap- 
piness came at the lightest call and dwelt with 
me. 

Living but ten miles from the Springs, I was 
soon so recovered as to return home and pursue 
the treatment there, under the care of the same 
physician. Those who saw me when I went 
away, and prophesied for me “few days andfull 
of trouble,” exclaimed, “A miracle !” I have fre- 
quently walked four miles before breakfast with- 
out fatigue; often—nay, almost always going out 
into the clear, crisp autumn air before the sun- 
setting. Let those who, like me, have grown 
“aweary of this great world,” “in Heaven’s name 
rise early o’ mornings.” Without any covering 
for the head, and only a slight shawl over the 
shoulders, I hurry forth these frosty November 
days long ere the first white streaks spread in 
the east, and rarely do I feel any sense of chilli- 
ness. How I pity the sleepers in the dark, still 
farm-houses that I pass, “losing half the fleeting 
moments of too short a life.” I used to think 
that nothing could exceed the beauty of a fine 
sunset, but the sun’s rising far surpasses it. It 
seems as if he was made new every day. Each 
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morning, with a different drapery of splendor, he , 
ascends the sky ; sometimes rose-red clouds can- | 
opy the portals of the east ; sometimes long white | 
streamers float away among the stars, dimming | 
their light, and extinguishing before the mon- | 


arch’s coming every lesser radiance ; sometimes 


purple flakes of cloud melt away into delicate | 


shapes of loveliness, mingling in strange variety. 


The mountains rise up out of the dark, and put- 
|| unbidden to my lips. 


ting on their crimson and blue mantles, sit in 


state to wait the first glance of the great King. | 
He comes! The hills cluster together to greet | 


him ; the winds awaken in the forest, and whisper 


to every sere leaf the glad tidings; the brooks | 
flash up through their misty wreaths, and sounds 
of life float onward through the stillness. How | 
few of the earth’s millions see all this sublimity! | 
How few go forth to behold the glorious sight | 


that is repeated every day ! 


On the hill-tops I pause and look upwards from | 
the dusky earth, where all is silence and sleep, | 
to the heavens where motion and beauty are || 
blended. Alone I stand, with a feeling that all | 


this great show is for me. In an ecstacy of de- 
light I stretch forth my hands to the glorified sky 
and ery, “ Unto thee I lift up mine eyes, O thou 
that dwellest in the heavens !” 


When the days are pleasant, I cross the fields ‘ 


TWILIGHT 


to a little brook not far off to fill my pitcher with 
its sweet water. There, where the stream flows 
over the long, matted grass, where the ripples 
tinkle, where the fishes glide, where the eddies 
dimple, I bury the pitcher for an instant, and as 
I lift it lightly, with the strong, brown hand that 
so little while ago was white, and thin, and help- 
less, and but for that precious water would yet 
have been so, a prayer of thanksgiving comes ever 


In all my wanderings I carry a tiny cup, with 
which I dip from many a brawling brook and 
smiling spring that meets me in my path. Oh, if 
ever again I set foot in Broadway, my first errand 
shall be to the Aladdin-like palace of those 
princely purveyors of taste and luxury, Tiffany, 
Young,and Eliis, to select from their royally furnish- 
ed shelves the most exquisite cup and pitcher there 
to displace mine, which is in contrast coarse as 
the cruse which Hagar bore into the wilderness, 
Nothing less than the perfection of art (some iri- 
descent, shell-like vessel, such as Thetis might 
herself delight to use, or lily-fashioned chalice 


|| like those filled with dew for Flora’s lips,) is 

| worthy to hold the priceless draught that has 
given back to me this young and beautiful life, 
this purified existence ! 


MUSINGS. 


BY HENRY H. PAUL. 


How sweet is evening’s close, 
When shadows on the mountains rest, 
And the silvery moon her radiance throws 
O’er ocean's breast. 


The starry isles of light 
Gild the face of the waters deep, 
And dreary phantoms of the night 
Are sunk to sleep. 


In every heart must reign 
Angelic bliss at moonlight’s hour ; 
Then passions false and follies vain 
Resign their power. 


It is a joy to trace, 
In thought, where thought alone can stray, 
Each shining orb’s, through endless space, 


Unbroken way !— 


And think, altho’ it seems 
Small as the beacon light afar, 
A world of light and glory beams 


In every star! 


O! there’s a rapture found 
In scenes like these, that ne’er was given 
To Daylight’s reign—for all around 


Tells us of Heaven! 








THE GIANT’S STEPS. 


—_—— 


BY MRS. E. B. WHITE. 


Accorptne to Indian traditions, the little island {| months—the men lounging about in all the 
of Mackinaw was, in former times, reverenced as || glory of indolence, while the women cultivated 
the abode of the Great Spirit, and never ap- || the crops—their habits were migratory during 
proached by the red men, except with religious || the remainder of the year. Wherever game was 
awe. It is commonly supposed that the word || plenty, they halted for a while, and then resumed 
Michilimackinac means “The Big Turtle;” but I | their march, in search of a fresher hunting-ground. 
was informed, by a gentleman of Indian descent, The Chippewas, or Ojibwas, dwelt, when our 
now living on the island, that the name, literally | story commences, on the shores of Lake Superior. 
rendered, signifies, “The Giant Fairies.” The | Led on by the inducements of the chase, a large 
Indian, rocked in his canoe at twilight, far out on || moiety of them had strayed into the friendly ter- 
the misty waters of Lake Huron, would fancy || ritory of the Ottawas, and were encamped a lit- 
that he saw upon the limestone battlements of || tle inland from the straits, having left their canoes 
Mackinaw shadowy and gigantic forms, moving || sunning on the beach. They were under the 
in the mystic mazes of a spirit-dance. This | guidance of their principal chief, Kaubenau, a 
being the case, the island was seldom visited, ex- | man of great experience and sagacity. 
cept for the performance of some religious cere- It was a dark, wet evening, in “the moon of 
mony; and the only sounds heard amid its forest || the falling leaf,” and a slow, drizzling rain beat 
depths, were the quivering of leaves, the twitter | down on this encampment of the Ojibwas. The 
of birds, and the ripple of waves, as they broke || hunters had not yet come in with their day’s 
softly upon the pebbly beach. || spoil; and the women were busy in the lodges, 

It was upon the main land that the Indians had | preparing to receive them. They spread soft 
their villages and hunting-grounds. It was there | skins upon the ground, for the weary to rest on, 
that the war-whoop rang, and the arrow flew. In- || and heaped fuel upon the fires, which sputtered 
trusion upon each other’s territories was the main 
provocation to war, among rival tribes; but some- 
Umes private pique, being avenged with indis- 





angrily, when waving trees above shook down laps 
full of water upon them, through the open apices 
of the tents. Among all the good wives thus 
criminate fury, would rouse whole communities to | preparing for the comfort of their cold and way- 
partake in the quarrel. worn husbands, there was none so industrious as 

On the south side of the straits of Michilimack- || Ahmo, (the Bee ;) and she had made the wigwam 
inac lay the country of the Ottawas. They were | of the great chief Kaubenau the neatest and 
4 bold and warlike people, and it required a | most comfortable in the whole encampment. At 
master-spirit to gain supremacy among them. | last, her arrangements being completed, and the 
At the period of our tale, which dates far back in | fire newly replenished, she sat down to rest on 
their indistinct chronology, they were led by the | the least luxurious of the couches she had pre- 
chief Saugemau; a valiant but cruel warrior, who |, pared. Ahmo was no longer handsome. She had 
had raised himself by feats of unparalleled daring, |} seen the snows of fifty winters, and the lines of 
to the foremost position in his tribe. Next to |] labor and care were channelled deep in her face ; 
him in rank was a young chief, called Megezee, || but a kind eye looked out from among the wrin- 
or the Eagle, whose character was as magnani- || kles, and a pleasant smile sat around her mouth. 
mous as his superior’s was vindictive. Having || In another part of the tent, there sat, crouched 
equal courage with the sanguinary Saugemau, he || upon the ground, a bright-looking lad, of perhaps 
had yet attained a less elevated station, for his || sixteen, and a maiden about two years older. 
lofty soul abhorred treachery, and unscrupulous |} The girl was removing the husks from walnuts, 
measures are the stepping-stones to power. hardly ripe; and the boy cracked them, as she 

Though the Indians had their permanent || did so, between two flat stones. Suddenly, the 
homes, where they abode during the summer || loose door of the tent was put quietly aside, and 
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a tall man entered, with a staid and noiseless 
step. He threw down at the door of the lodge a 
fine fat buck, which he had carried in a sort of 
collar, made of the skin of the legs, stripped to 
the very hoofs. 
his moccasins, and outer coat of skins, and like- 
wise removed from his head a leathern cap, made 
with a deep cape behind, to shed the rain and 
snow. Ahmo then being ready with his pipe, 
he lighted it at the fire, and sat down to smoke 
without uttering a word. The girl now left her 
walnuts, and approached him with a dish of 
broth; having barely tasted, he put it aside, and 
resumed his smoking. Ahmo, in the meantime, 
had cut off several choice bits of venison, and put 
them to roast under a bed of ashes. She after- 
wards, with the maiden’s assistance, wrung the 
hunter's clothes, and spread them out to dry. 

It was not until the only meal of the day had 
been partaken of, that the good Ahmo put a ques- 
tion to her silent lord. Intent on increasing her 
stores, she was somewhat dissatisfied with the 
provisions he had brought in. 

“ Kaubenau is weary,” she said. “He has tray- 
elled far, where there was no trail. Did he lose 
his quiver among the bushes? There is only one 
deer for Ahmo to dry.” 

To tell the truth, Kaubenau, though a great 
chief, was a little henpecked, and he answered in 
a way to mollify the useful Ahmo. 

“There is no waste in our lodge,” said he; 
“when the spirits of the deer and bear come to 
see us, they find their skins dressed and their 
meat dried. They send luck in the path of Kau- 
benau; but he met to-day a stranger in the woods, 
who had seen no game, and gave him meat to 
carry home to his wigwam.” 

“ Kaubenau did right,” exclaimed the hospitable 
Ahmo; “but why did he not bring the stranger to 
his lodge? It is dark and cold in the woods to- 
night. The wet leaves are not fit to sleep on.” 

“The warrior minds not where he sleeps,” said 
Kaubenau, with a gesture of pride. “The hunter 
was Megezee, the Ottawa brave, and he is now 
in the village of his tribe.” 

It was customary among the Indians for the 
successful hunter to divide his spoil with any 
less fortunate person he came across; and Ahmo 


was perfectly contented with her husband’s gene- | 


rosity. 


After a short pause, Kaubenau called the strip- | 


ling to his side. 

“What has Waubba done through the light 
hours?” asked he. “Has he helped Ahmo in the 
lodge; or has he been learning the war dance?” 

“Waubba has been out in the woods,” replied 
the boy, respectfully. “The trees are shaking 


He then proceeded to take off 


| 


| 











down their nuts, and Waubba has stolen some 
from the squirrels.” 

“Were there any footprints on the ground?’ 
asked Kaubenau, with Indian solicitude. “Was 
there any new trail in the woods?” 

“T saw a warrior of the Ottawas across the 
river,” replied Waubba, with a brave look; for 
the Indian boy never lies, and Waubba knew 
there was that to come that would sorely dis. 
please his father. 

“Was the Ottawa upon the war-path?” inquired 
Kaubenau, with an air of interest. “Did he carry 
his tomahawk with him, or was he setting traps 
among the bushes?” 

“His face was black,” answered the boy, hold- 
ing down his head. “It was a chief, who was 
mourning for one of his young men; Waubba 
heard him say so as he wept.” 

“Waubba is foolish!” said the chief, with a 
penetrating glance. “He is a child yet, and 
loves to mock. Did he laugh at the Ottawa?” 

“Waubba laughed,” replied the boy, in a low 
voice. “The Ottawa was angry; but Waubba 
runs fast, and the arrows did not hit.” 

“It is well,” said Kaubenau, sternly. “Ahmo, 
take away Waubba’s bow and quiver that were 
given him two winters ago. He is too young yet 
to be trusted with the weapons of a man.” 

The boy turned away with a disconcerted look, 
and sat down moodily on the ground. The 
maiden came, and putting her arm around him, 
whispered soothingly in his ear. Ahmo brushed 
past, to remove his cherished treasures from the 
peg where they were hanging; but as she did so, 
she slipped a piece of sweet flag into his listless 
hand, It was evident that Waubba was a spoiled 
child. 

Soon after, all the occupants of the wigwam 
except Kaubenau were sound asleep. The chief 
sat a long time by the fire, musing, with a trou- 
bled expression upon his king-like brow. At last 
he, too, sought the blessings of repose. 

The next morning, at the dawn of day, an old 
man went out, and stood in the centre of the 
lodges. “Hunters!” cried he, in a loud voice, 
“morning has come again. The night sun has 
changed into a white cloud. The wolves have 
stopped their howling, and the deer are rustling 
among the trees. It is time for the hunters to 
get up; and the squaws must rise and make their 
fires. Let my children hearken. The Ojibwas 
are brethren. When they go forth in the chase, 
let them take different paths, and no man inter- 
fere with his neighbor. The woods are dark, and 
there are sometimes scalping knives in the thick- 
ets. The hunter's eyes should be keen, and his 
ear sharp. Thou knowest, O Gitchy Moneto, that 
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the Ojibwas have many in their wigwams who 
cannot hunt—old men, women and children. 
There are many mouths to feed, and the hunter 
must feed them all. Wilt thou make his step 
fleet, and his aim true ” 

Having finished this short harangue, the old 
man went back to his lodge, and there was soon 
a general stir in the encampment. The squaws 
went out, as their mentor had advised, to collect 
dry sticks; and the hunters sharpened their 
knives, and examined their quivers. While all 
were thus engaged in making preparations for 
the business of the day, an Ottawa warrior stalked 
into the camp. The face of this warrior was 
blackened with charcoal, the symbol of mourning 
among the Indians, and it was some minutes 
before he was recognized by the braves, who went 
forward to meet him, as Saugemau, the great chief 
of the Ottawas. Refusing to enter any lodge, he 
sat down upon a stone, and when a pipe was prof- 
fered him, though the tribes were on good 
terms, he would not smoke. 

“Tam tired,” he said at length. “A mosquito 
stung me last night, and I could not sleep. It 
flew from the camp of the Ojibwas.” 

“Let my brother speak,” said one of the old 
men. “Our ears are open; and the Ojibwas are 
just.” 

“Saugemau is a great chief,” exclaimed the 
visitor, proudly. “He never knew what fear was. 
When he gives the war-whoop, his enemies trem- 
ble. His guardian is the Great Serpent, who 
lives under the earth and water. Let Saugemau’s 
enemies beware !” 

The warriors had by this time summoned their 
chief from his lodge. They wished to show Sau- 
gemau proper respect, and had some misgivings 
about his errand. Kaubenau stood before him, 
with an air of resolute dignity. 

“Kaubenau is here!” exclaimed he. “Let my 
brother speak. His words are like big clouds 
that carry nothing but wind.” 

Saugemau’s eye kindled: he rose from his seat 
and extended his arm with a wild oratorical 
gesture. 

“Saugemau has been mocked !” yelledhe. “A 
young snake of the Ojibwas laughed at him. 
Saugemau is a great chief. My brother says he 
is like a cloud of wind. When the cloud opens 
the trees go whirling through the air. Let my 
brother give Saugemau the young snake to carry 
home to his tribe.” 

Without making any reply to this angry speech, 
Kaubenau went calmly to his ‘tent, and returned 
amoment after, leading the young Waubba by 
the hand. 


“Is this the snake that stung my brother {” 











asked he. “It is very young yet, and its fangs 
carry no poison.” 
Saugemau fixed his eye revengefully upon the 
boy. 
“The Ojibwas are a great people,” exclaimed 
he, ironically. “Their snakes bite young. Sau- 
gemau mourns for one of his young men. The 


mother of the dead brave sits alone in her wig- 


wam. Let Saugemau have the young snake to 
give her for her son.” 

The anxious eye of Ahmo was looking out 
through an opening in her tent, which stood near 
by, and when this proposition was made she gave 
a loud shriek. 

Kaubenau glanced reproachfully towards the 
spot from whence the disturbance proceeded, but 


_ although his look was firm, the bear-skin over his 
_ heart vibrated with unwonted emotion, 


The 


| : : . ps . x . 
Indians have strict notions of justice. There is 

| . ‘ ‘ ‘ — 

_ nothing more galling to their pride than ridicule, 

and an offence of this nature requires a bloody 


expiation. Kaubenau feared lest his people 


| should esteem Saugemau’s demand moderate, 
_ and accede to it in order to avert the wrath of a 


It must be remembered, that a 
tribe was a republic. The chief was merely the 
leader upon the war-path, and all diplomacy was 


dangerous foe. 


vested in the council of the nation. 


“ Kaubenau has seen many winters,” exclaimed 


| the chief, with affecting earnestness in his voice. 


“He has no son but Waubba. He will soon go 
to the Land of Spirits, and who shall stand up 
in his place? Let the council of his people 


meet, and Kaubenau will listen to its voice.” 


Upon this intimation, the old men and warriors 


| repaired to the council-house, and taking seats 
| according to their rank, discussed, with grave 


dignity, the requisition of Saugemau. After a 
long debate, it was decided to refuse his demand. 
Kaubenau was greatly beloved by his tribe, and 
though all blamed Waubba, he was yet a mere 
child, and did not deserve to be abandoned to the 
mercy of the blood-thirsty Saugemau. 

When the deliberations were closed, Saugemau, 
with a look of hatred, shook his tomahawk at 
the dispersing crowd, and calling out with a loud 
voice, “I will come and see you again, with my 


| young men,” strode away into the forest. 


The morning was now somewhat advanced, 
and the arrangements for the day had been bro- 
ken up. The parting threat of Saugemau 
warned the Ojibwas to take measures for their 
safety. They were in the country of a tribe 
whose friendship was no longer to be depended 
on; and being outnumbered by the Ottawas, were 
liable to be attacked at disadvantage. The men 
accordingly congregated together, and it was 
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agreed to take up their tents, and retreat across | 


the straits. It did not require long to carry this 
plan into effect, and before mid-day, the canoes 
of the Ojibwas, loaded with all their effects, were 
dancing upon those crystal waters. 

As the little fleet passed the island of Michili- 


mackinac, all sounds were hushed, save the dip- | 


ping of their oars. A clear bracing air had 
succeeded the mists of the night before, and 
through that transparent medium, the holy island 
looked bright and alluring. 


cipices towered groves of evergreen—emblems of 


immortality—and glancing timidly through those | 
solemn shades, the wandering Ojibwas beheld | 


giant shapes, changing and unsteady, like the 
shadows of the forest. 


When the awe-inspiring isle had been left be- 


hind, the restraint of silence was removed, and | 
they reverently discoursed upon the wondrous | 


legends connected with its mystic solitudes. 


Among other traditions that were related, an 
enchanted lance was spoken of, which was said | 


to be in the keeping of the spirits of the island. 
The existence of this marvellous spear was be- 
lieved among all the western tribes. 


sessor from all the enemies that beset him ; 
a hellish rite was to be gone through before it 
could be wrested from the supernal powers who 
An innocent maiden must be immo- 
Not- 


guarded it. 
lated by fire, upon the shore of the island. 


withstanding the natural anxiety of a warlike | 
people to possess such an invaluable weapon, no | 


Indian had yet been found wicked enough to 


perform this infernal incantation; for though the | 
red men are merciless to their male captives, they | 
seldom kill their female prisoners, and never with | 


the aggravation of torture. 
During the long winter that succeeded their 


sudden transit, the movements of the Ojibwas | 
Erratic propensities | 


were slow and circuitous. 
were strong upon them, and though the region 
where they landed abounded in wild animals, 


they nevertheless soon forsook it, and went roam- | 


ing elsewhere, in search of a more plentiful loca- 
tion. Not finding such a spot, 
returned, after trudging through the snows for 


months, to the place where they debarked, when | 


retreating from the neighborhood of Saugemau. 


They felt easy about the vicinity of this hostile | 


chief, for they had learned, through their busy 
scouts, that the Ottawas remained friendly to 
them, notwithstanding all the efforts of their 
leader. His inflammatory speeches were com- 
bated by Megezee, who had never forgotten his 
obligation to Kaubenau; and although Saugemau’s 
immediate adherents appeared eager to enlist in 


Upon its lofty pre- | 


It was | 
thought to have the power of delivering its pos- | 
but | 


they finally | 
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his quarrel, the main body of the nation refused 
to attack the Ojibwas. “The moon of melting 
snows” at last arrived—the season for women to 
make their sugar; and as there was a site near 
by, where maples were abundant, the Ojibwas 
determined to remove their tents thither; return- 
ing home after the process was com pleted, in time 
to prepare whatever crops their northern latitude 
permitted. It was just at sunset, one day in 
early spring, that the tribe set up their lodges, in 
the midst of the maple grove chosen for their 
purpose. While the women were preparing the 
wigwams, a large company of hunters agreed to 
go up a neigboring river, to shoot deer, these 
animals resorting to streams by night, for the 
purpose of slaking their thirst. The chief, with 
the greater number of his warriors, did not ao 
company the expedition; but Waubba, whose 
conduct had lately been remarkably discreet, 
obtained permission to go, in order to cook for the 
party, and be instructed in the mysteries of the 
chase. It was dark before the canoes started. In 
the bow of each was a lighted torch, behind 
which stood as a screen a large double strip of 
birch bark, having the inner half blacked with 
charcoal. The men in the canoes were thus con- 
cealed from view, while the light, being thrown 
forward, shed a broad glare upon objects in 
advance. The boats moved rapidly up the 
stream, the paddles being muffled, for the pur- 
pose of stealing upon the game. 

The night was lovely for the season. A young 
moon took her place timidly in the sky; and all 
the stars of heaven were out to do her honor. 
The images of these bright hosts were reflected 
from the bosom of the river, and a soft spring 
gale blew from the genial south. Here ended, 
however, the beauty of the scene. Patches of 
snow still lingered in the woods, giving a ghastly 
light, which made the shores look grim and deso- 
late: the giant trees stretched out their naked 
arms, like a race of Jove-defying Titans, and 
owls and night-hawks shrieked at intervals from 
their branches. The lad Waubba was in the 
head canoe, and seemed unusually silent. One of 
the hunters noticed his pensive mood, and said in 
a jesting way: 

“What ails Waubba? Is he afraid that his 
broth will boil over, or does he forget how to cook 
his venison ?” 

Waubba started from his reverie. The joke 
did not chime with his feelings, and he made a 
gesture of impatience. 

“ Waubba has been looking at the Road of the 
Dead,” exclaimed he, pointing up to the Milky 
Way. “He thought he saw there a troop of 
ghosts. The path shows plain to-night.” 
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No jibe followed this avowal. The Indians 
glanced upwards, with looks of awe, and others 


besides Waubba fancied they beheld a train of 
shadows moving along that luminous track. 

The canoes had kept close in shore, and as they 
rounded a woody promontory, an antlered stag, 
who was drinking at the point, raised his graceful 
head, and looked fearlessly at the mysterious 
lights approaching. While he stood thus, his 
soft chest was pierced by an unerring shaft, and 
a low ery of triumph arose from the canoes as he 
fell. The hunters leaped on land to secure their 
prize, and finding plenty of dry sticks there, they 
determined to leave Waubba to cook their sup 
per, while they proceeded in search of further 
prey. 

The boy, when his companions had departed, 
soon kindled a fire by means of friction, and went 
on with praiseworthy skill to prepare broth, and 
broil steaks. As he plied these menial occupa- 
tions, his thoughts, impatient of the task, ran upon 
the time when he too should be a hunter—when 
the feathers of the war-eagle would nod upon his 
head, and his belt be adorned with the javelin 
and scalping knife. Other boys then would cook 
his food, and herd with women in the wigwams. 
While these natural anticipations passed through 
his mind, the sharp bark of a fox arose from an 
adjacent copse, and anxions to show his elders 
some token of his prowess, he stole to the covert 
with a noiseless step. As soon as his back was 
turned, a brawny arm was stretched out from be- 
hind the trunk of a large tree, and the contents of 
a hand were thrown into the seething cauldron 
he had left. The broad glare of the fire showed 
the totem of the Ottawas stamped upon the erm, 
and the deed being accomplished, a dark form 
emerged from the tree, and glided like a spirit 
Waubba 
returned, without having achieved a capture ; and 
after the lapse of a couple of hours had the pleas- 
ure of receiving the partakers of his repast. 
Wien the hunters had satisfied their hunger, a 
‘trange drowsiness stole over them, and building 
a large fire to drive away wild beasts, they lay 
down around it. Waubba likewise, having eaten, 
became sleepy, and the whole company were soon 
in the land of dreams. They had lain thus fur some 
time, in deep repose, when the neighboring bushes 
were bent gently apart, and a pair of snaky eyes 
looked out inguiringly upon them. ‘The survey 
Was apparently satisfactory, for without the least 
*ppearance of caution, a warrior then arose from 
his concealment, and stepped out into the midst 
of the sleepers. The face of this man was paint- 
ed black, and a look of demoniac malice evinced 
the blackness of his soul. He gazed for some 
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into the deepest recesses of the forest. 
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minutes upon the unconscious hunters, with an 
expression of gloating triumph, and then, stooping 
down by the young Waubba, pricked him in sev- 
eral places with his knife. The features of the lad 
became contracted with a spasm of pain; but 
the torpor was so strong upon him, that he did not 
awake under the infliction. After amusing him- 
self in this manner for a while, the tormentor 
sprang to his feet, and stripping off his coat of 
skins, raised a war club, which he carried, in the 
air. It descended with iron strength, and the 
brains of an unfortunate Ojibwa flew scattering, 
as it fell. 
ed club poised on high; and again, and again, 


Again, and again, was that blood-stain- 
did it earry death in its downward swing. It was 
long before the work of destruction was fully ae- 
complished, and reserving Waubba for the last 
victim, the arm of the murderer absolutely trem- 
bled with the excitement of carnage, as he struck 
him upon the head. Having achieved his pur 
pose, this fiend proceeded to sealp the dead, and 
as the party was numerous, he obtained a large 
collection of these bloody trophies, Gathering 
them into a sort of leathern wallet, he stepped 
down to the margin of the river, and washed from 
his face the signs of mourning. After performing 
this act, the remorseless assassin turned his back 
upon the scene, leaving the yet warm bodies of 
the slain weltering in their gore. 

The fire, after a while, died away, and a veil of 
darkness, for a time, lay upon the dreadful spee- 
tacle. The gray light of morning at Tast dubi- 
ously dawned, and growing stronger and stronger, 
di-closed at length all the horrors of that midnight 
butchery. It was at an early hour of the day, 
thet an brave, roaming through the 
woods, came across the accursed spot. His coun- 
tenance, unlike that of the miscreant who had 
preceded him, was open in expression, and benev- 


Ottawa 


olent in character. He seemed, when he reached 
the place, to have found the object of his search; 
for his looks, though sad, betokened no surprise. 
With eager solicitude, he stooped down to ascer- 
tain whether life yet lurked in any of those man- 
gled frames; but the hearts were pulseless, and 
the lungs had ceased to play. When he reached 
Waubba, however, he saw that though the skull 
was fractured, the weapon of death had glanced 
somewhat aside, owing probably to an unsteady 
aim. Placing his hand upon the youth’s chest, he 
felt a slight flutter within, and a moment after, 
the boy opened his eyes, and fixed them languid 
ly upon the kind-hearted stranger. After gazing 
for a moment, with inquiring earnestness, the lad 
faintly exclaimed, “ Water !” and when a draught 
was brought him, he seemed to revive after tast 
ing it. Raising himself then upon his elbow, with 
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great effort, he surveved with an astonished and 


mournful look, the corpses of his late companions, 
and addressing himself to the unknown friend 


who was supporting him, exclaimed in an implo- | 


ring tone—* I am Waubba, a boy of the Ojibwas. 
Take me home to my tribe. They shall see how 
the son of their chief can die.” 

The cahoes that had brought the ill-fated party 
to their doom, still lay upon the shore, and after 
strewing a bed of dry leaves in the bottom of one 
of them, the compassionate Ottawa placed the 
dying boy tenderly upon it, and then impelled the 


boat in the direction indicated by his suffering , 


charge. 
The sun was up when the canoe with its mel- 


ancholy freight reached the lodges of the Ojib- | 


was, which stood near the mouth of the river. 
Depending upon the supply which their friends 
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would bring, and resolved to have one day of feast- ! 


ing and inactivity, the men were dispersed about 
the camp in joyous disorder, the elders smoking 
and conversing, while the younger set amused 


themselves by playing ball, or gambling with | 


bones of different shapes shaken together in a 
dish. The women had punctured the maple 
trees, and the sap was flowing copiously from the 
orifices. The little children scooped it up in their 
palms as it ran, and drinking it with great glee 
shrieked forth their satisfaction. In the midst of 


this tumult of enjoyment, the solitary canoe was | 
Recognizing their | 


espied coming down the river. 
bark 
men, 
with alarmed speed ; but seeing it guided by ¢ 
stranger whom some of the tribe recognized as 


at once, the whole community of men, wo- 
and children ran down to the water's edge 


Megezee the Ottawa, the crowd, with Indian | 
At last the | 


gravity, repressed their impatience. 
hapless Waubba was discovered lying in the bot- 


tom of the boat, and then a loud wail of lamenta- | 
Poor Ahmo | 


tion arose from the women on shore. 
pressed forward to receive her mangled darling. 


All gave way before the heart-broken mother, and |, 
bearing him tenderly in her arms,as she had done | 


when he was an infant at the breast, she laid him 


upon soft skins in his father’s wigwam. The boy's | 


sister, Weangush, knelt down by his side, and | 


holding his clammy hand in hers, bathed it with 
floods of tears. Kaubenau stood by with a stoi- 
cism that tore his vitals, and Megezee, having 
explained the manner in which he found Waubba, 
took his stand likewise near the sufferer. 

From without the lodge arose howls and impre- 
cations. Almost every family in the encampment 
had lost one or more of its members, and the sobs 
of females were mingled with vows of venzeance 
muttered by warriors in their wrath. 


Poor Waubba’s mind wandered. He had 





thought to die singing the heroic death song ; but 
recollections of his childhood came thronging 
upon him, and his visions of manhood were all 
effaced. 

“Weangush,” cried he, “let us go into the 
marsh after cranberries. Let not my sister be 
afraid of the rattlesnake. Waubba will take a 
stick and kill him before he springs.” 

Kaubenau, amid all his grief, was desirous that 
his son should depart with honor. 

“Waubba is not afraid to die,” exclaimed he. 
“The young eagle is going up tothe sun. The 
hunting grounds of his people are getting old. 
There are plenty of deer beyond the mountains,” 

Ahmo put the chief aside. 

“ Waubba,” whispered she in her child’s ear ; 
“does Waubba know his mother /” 

The lad turned uneasily upon his couch of 
skins, 

“ Waubba’s load is heavy,” murmured he ; “it 
makes his head ache. He will be glad when night 
comes and the tents are pitched.” 

And night soon came for the weary one—the 
long, dark night of death. 

The stream upon whose banks was enacted the 
tragedy we have described, was inhabited by in- 
numerable trout, and retaining this peculiarity at 
the present day, it has received the name of 
“Carp River.” The Indians resorted thither from 
all the region around for the purpose of spearing 
these delicious fish, and such was the errand of 
Megezee when he chanced upon the murdered 
hunters. It does not require long for a passion 
to take root in a red man’s breast, and the noble 
Ottawa, during his short stay in Kaubenau’s 
wigwam, was visited by emotions to which he had 
hitherto been a stranger. Weangush (the sweet 
grass) was the most beautiful maiden of the 
Ojibwas. Softly wild, like the fawn, her motions 
were full of untaught grace ; and the play of her 
features was as mildly bright as the tremblings 
of the moonlit waves. The abandonment of her 
grief laid bare the tenderness of her nature; and 
Megezee, with unconscious refinement, saw gleam- 


” 


| ing through the troubled depths of her guileless 


soul a charm infinitely greater than all the love- 


| liness of her physical conformation. After assist- 


| ing to lay Waubba in his grave, the Ottawa re- 
| turned to his tribe; but he carried with him, 


| 
| 
| 





| 


upon his heart, the gentle image of Weangush. 
Revenge, that “wild law,” burns fiercely in 
the bosom of the savage, and rest fled from the 
eyelids of the Ojibwas whilst the murderer of 
their brethren walked abroad triumphant. Sus- 
picion rested upon Saugemau, for bold and im- 
placable as he was known to be, no open proof of 
his hostility had yet been manifested. This be- 
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ing the case, the tribe resolved to make a feast, 
and invite Saugemau with a few of his chosen 
warriors to partake of it. Kaubenau was a man 
of remarkable penetration, and it was thought 
that some inadvertence of the visitor might per- 
chance lead to his detection. At the close of the 
csugar-making season, before striking their tents 
to return homeward, the Ojibwas dispatched their 
invitation. The feast was to be spread in the 
commodious wigwam of Kaubenau, and Ahmo 
and Weangush exerted all their culinary skill in 
the preparations. 

On the appointed day, many anxious eyes 
looked off eagerly upon the water, and before 
mid-day a small party of canoes were seen com- 
ing from across the straits. When near enough 
to be singled out, the tall form of Saugemau was 
recognized in the foremost boat, and the chiefs 
who followed in his wake were known to be his 
warmest partisans. When the Ottawas landed, 
their hosts were upon the shore to receive them, 
and dignified courtesy covered the pitfall of ha- 
tred. As Kaubenau advanced to meet his com- 
peer in rank, he perceived that Saugemau had 
put on his richest costume to do honor to the oc- 
casion. A magnificent bunch of feathers nodded 
upon his head, his leggins of the softest leather 
were beautifully fringed, the loose garment that 
covered him was elaborately adorned, and beneath 
it showed the edges of another, which was proba- 
bly ornamented in the same way. The minor 
chiefs were also handsomely arrayed, but they 
were all outshone by Saugemau. A few oarsmen 
of inferior rank had performed the menial duty 
of rowing, and these remained in the canoes while 
their chiefs accompanied the Ojibwas to their en- 
campment, which lay back among the trees. 

The feast was not yet quite ready, so Kaubenau 
and his guests sat outside of the lodge for a while 
that they might not impede the labors of the 
women. Several of the most active matrons of 
the tribe had been summoned to assist Ahmo, 
and the bustle was apparent through the open 
door, The eye of Saugemau occasionally glanced 
stealthily into the wigwam, and once or twice 
rested upon Weangush with an expression im- 
possible to fathom. These furtive observations 
Were noticed by Kaubenau, and Saugemau, per- 
ceiving that he was watched, said with ready 
tact: 

“In my brother's wigwam is a pretty bird. 
Does it always sing there, or is its nest upon an- 
other branch ?” 

bs Weangush is Kaubenau’s child,” replied the 
Ojibwa chief, fixing his eye steadily upon Sauge- 
mau. “She is a gentle dove, and her voice is 
mournful. A young eagle grew up in the same 
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nest, and they sheltered together under one 
wing. The night-hawks tore the eagle, and the 
dove still mourns.” 

Saugemau blenched not beneath Kaubenau’s 
gaze, and even seemed unconscious that it rested 
upon him. Silence ensued. 

When the feast was ready, a throng stood pre- 
pared to enter the lodge. Kaubenau motioned 
for his guests to pass on to the head of the table. 

“Let the Ottawas stay here,” said Saugemau, 
keeping his station near the door. “The day is 
warm, and Saugemau has on two coats; he is 
wilted like the leaves at noon.” 

This reasonable request was not to be gain- 
sayed, but the order of the feast was in conse- 
quence reversed, Kaubenau and his most distin- 
guished braves taking places opposite the Otta- 
was. The food provided was abundant and 
savory. The forest had been ransacked to fur- 
nish it. Bear's meat, the favorite dainty of the 
Indians, elk, venison, and various other luxuries 
loaded the table. In the centre of the board was 
a large dish containing pipes and a mixture for 
smoking. The company was ranged around upon 
rude benches, covered with well-dressed skins. 

Though the meal passed harmoniously, there 
was little said. The Ottawas seemed remarkably 
abstemious, but the Ojibwas did full justice to the 
viands before them. It was seldom they sat 
down to so abundant a supply, and the occasion 
was not to be neglected. When all had ceased 
eating, the Ottawas were invited to smoke. This 
act of hospitality, like the partaking of salt 
among the Arabs, was a token of friendship never 
violated by the red men. Upon being requested to 
fill their pipes from the dish in the middle of the 
table, the guests arose slowly from their séats. 
As Saugemau raised himself erect, he deliberately 
let fall from his shoulders the loose outer garment 
that he wore, and beneath it was disclosed a lea- 
ther blanket sewed thickly with blood-stained 
scalps. 

A yell of fury arose simultaneously from every 
Ojibwa within the lodge. All recognized the 
scalps, by the color of the hair, to have belonged 
to their murdered brethren, and before them stood 
the malicious Ottawa exulting in the deed. Every 
knife leaped instantly from its girdle, and with 
eyes gleaming like coals of fire, the Ojibwas gave 
their loudest war-whoop, and sprang upon Sau 
gemau and his companions, The strife was like 
the battling of the elements. Knife clashed 
against knife, and limb writhed with limb, while 
the fiercest tumult rolled out into the adjacent 
forest. The Ojibwa women gathered around the 
lodge, knowing from those terrific sounds that tha 
secret foe had been discovered. Saugemau, with 
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Herculean strength, struggled with the living tide 
that bore down upon him, and at last, wrenching 
himself loose from all his assailants, he burst vio- 
lently through the door of the lodge. Casting 
around a lightning glance, he deseried Weangush 
standing amongst the flock of females, and seizing 


the slender girl in his sinewy arms, he flew with 


his helpless burden like an arrow towards the shore. 
He was followed by the rest of the Ottawas, who, 
favored by their position near the entrance of the 


wigwam, and prepared for flight by previous ab- 
stemiousness, had broken out like their leader, 
and were coursing rapidly in his footsteps. Forth 
poured the Ojibwas in pursuit like a pack of 
howling wolves, and Kaubenau, made desperate 
by his new bereavement, pressed onward, with 
the vigor of his youth. The canoes of the Ottawas 
were still lying on the shore, and the men who 
had been left in them, seeing the chase approach- 
ing, pushed off into the water for the purpose of 
receiving their chiefs. Saugemau, being foremost, 
sprang first into a canoe, still grasping the terrified 
Weangush, and the rest of his party huddled into 
their boats ere their enemies had reached the 
strand. Without losing a moment, the oarsmen 
with straining nerves put out into the straits, and 
their light barks shot over the waves as birds 
skim the fields of ether, ‘The Ojibwas had by this 
time reached the shore, and their own eanoes be- 
ing drawn up on the beach, they made haste to 
get them into the water. As they did so, they 
discovered that their boats had all Leen scuttled, 
Saugemau having doubtless instructed his men to 
insure him in this manner from pursuit. Two 
canoes had fortunately been carried up to the en- 
“ynpment for the purpose of receiving repairs ; 
and these being now in order, a few fleet-footed 
Ojibwas were dispatched to procure them. It 
was some time before the boats arrived, and when 
Kaubenau and his party were fairly afloat, the 
shallops of the Ottawas were greatly in advance, 
The chase, though desperate, was not to be given 
up, and the Ojibwas toiled after the distant Sau- 
gemau, their swarthy bodies panting with exer- 
tion. At last it was apparent that their fee stood 
for the island of Michilimackinac; and a horrible 
suspicion of his purpose rushed at once through 
the minds of Kaubenau and his men, making 
every arm pull faster, though hope grew fainter 
as they strove. 

Jt was known that the Ottawa desired eagerly 
to possess the magic spear, which was said to re- 
main hidden on the island; and it was evident 
to the appalled Ojibwas, that he was about to 
gratify his hatred and ambition, by the sacrifice 
of their beloved Weangush. 
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Such indeed was the intention of Saugemau: 
and no relentings caused his course to waver. 
His companions were picked men, chosen for their 
slavish obedience to his behests. His eanoes had 
been selected for their speed, and onward flew 
the vulture with his prey, whilst further and fur- 
ther behind lagged the slower flight of his pur- 
suers, 

The spot where Saugemau proposed to land ,was 
on the south-eastern corner of the island. As he 
rounded its cliffs from the west, he perceived a 
canoe coming from the Ottawa coasts, which al- 
though hard by, had hitherto been hidden behind 
the bluffs. His heart quailed with the instinctive 
cowardice of vice, as he saw that this boat was 
guided by Megezee. His brutal hardihood soon 
re-assured him, and without giving heed to the 
calls and gestures made by his rival chief, he di- 
rected his men to row ashore.- When the canoes 
touched land, they were quickly forsaken by their 
occupants, and Saugemau, lifting out the now 
senseless Weangush, gave directions for wood to 
be collected, in order to build her funeral pyre. 
The spot selected for the sacrifice was a wide bed 
of sand, extending back to the limestone precipi- 
ces, Which gird that side of Mackinaw. Just op- 
posite this sandy level arose then, and may still 
be seen, three singular looking rocks, of a conical 
shape, mounting the one thirty feet above the 
other, from the beach to the summit of the cliff 
above. After binding the limbs of Weangush 
with strips of cedar bark, Saugemau stationed 
round her three stalwart warriors, to prevent the 
possibility of rescue. He assisted himself in the 
preparations going forward, and under his inspec- 
tion, a huge pile of logs and brushwood was fast 
arising round an ominous stake. By this time, 
Mevezee had reached the island, and divining 
from what he saw tlie intentions of Saugemau, 
he resolved to save Weangush, or die in the at- 
tempt. The odds were so fearfully against him, 
that he determined to try the power of remon- 
strance, before resorting to the hazards of a 
desperate encounter. Advancing towards Sauge 
mau, he exclaimed in a loud voice— 

“What does Saugemau here with the Ojibwa 
maiden? There is peace between her tribe and 
the Ottawas; yet she lies with her limbs bound. 
She is a woman; yet the fires of torture are pre- 
paring. Saugemau is a great chief. His name 
sounds through the forest, like the rear of 4 
mighty wind. Let him scatter the oaks upon his 
war path, but spare the drooping flower, that 
closes when the storm sweeps by.” 

Saugemau answered haughtily, turning away 
from Megezee as he spoke: 
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“Megezee is a woman; his heart is soft. 


Saugemau is like the rocks, and his purposes 
never alter.” 

Megezee put his hand upon his knife; but as 
he did so, his arms were pinioned from behind 
by two of Saugemau’s men, who, receiving a sig- 
=i from their chief, had stolen in his rear. 
Others coming to the aid of their fellows, Mege- 
ze, after a fierce struggle, was overwhelmed by 
numbers, and bound to a tree that skirted the 
sand. 

3y this time, it was late in the afternoon. 
The morning had been fine, but clouds had grad- 
ually gathered, and a thick mist now settled 
down upon the land and water. Even the cliffs, 
hard by, became dim and indistinct ; and objects 


more remote were totally invisible. The Ojib- . 


was, amid that murky gloom, might row about 
forever without discovering the island, and every 
circumstance seemed propitious for Saugemau. 
The sacrificial pile was at last completed, and 
Weangush, who had recovered from her trance 
during the contest with Megezee, and was fully 
alive to the horrors of her inevitable doom, sub- 
mitted without resistance to be fastened to the 
stake. Megezee steeled himself with Indian for- 


titude, resolved to baffle the taunting malice of | 


Saugemau. Not a muscle quivered, nor a sigh 
escaped him, as he beheld the situation of Wean- 
gush; but there was a strife going on within, 
which well nigh cracked his heart-strings. Sau- 
gemau, himself, applied the fatal torch, and as the 
flames began to crackle and circle around Wean- 
gush, he danced upon the sands with the exulta- 
tion of a fiend. 

And now the charm began to work. Low 


moans were heard upen the heights above, as if 


the spirits were loth to resign their precious charge. 
Suddenly, there was a sound, as of a giant’s footstep, 
the earth trembled, and the rocks echoed; and 
looking up through the shrouding mist, the 
Indians beheld a dim form of unearthly magni- 
tude, with plumes like trees dancing upon its 
head, coming swiftly down those three cones op- 
posite, which, stair-like, mounted from the shore. 
In that moment of awe-struck wonder, a fiery 
spear hurtled through the air, and every son of 
the forest fell prostrate in the presence of the 
Manito. A loud crash succeeded, as if earth and 
sky had mingled, and then eame pouring from 
the clouds a mighty cataract of rain. The tor- 
rent ceasing, the Ottawas arose upon their feet. 
A bright evening sun was shining upon land and 
water, and the air was fresh as the breath of the 
morn, Just out in the straits rode Kaubenau’s 
canoes, and the Ottawas looked around for their 
chief, that he might try the virtues of his enchant- 


| 








ed spear. He was nowhere to be seen; but a 
charred mass lay upon the sand, which bore the 
outlines of a human form. One thing after an- 
other broke upon the perception of the stunne:, 
as their consciousness fully returne The rain 
had extinguished their funeral pyre; anl Wean- 
gush, still untouched, was sharing in their amaze- 
ment. The bands of Megezee had somehow been 
broken, and that chief, standing solemnly erect, 
Was expressing thanksgiving to the Great Spirit. 
A large fragment of shapeless stone lay beneath 
the steps which the Manito had descended, and a 
few trees which it had carried in its downward 
course proved that it had been detached from 
the summit of the precipice. It was evident to 
the spectators that this slide had crumbled off 
beneath the Manito’s tread; and Mevezee after- 
wards declared that a flying splinter from it had 
severed the ligaments that held him. 

After looking about in vain for Saugemau, the 
Ojibwas came to the conclusion that the black 
object lying at their feet was all that remained 
to them of their leader. 
their untutored minds, that he had provoked the 


It was now evident to 


wrath of the Great Spirit by his unhallowed pro 
ceedings; and when Megezee came forward in 
their midst, they entreated his forgiveness, and 
aided him in releasing Weangush. The magic 
spear was nowhere to be found. Its legendary 
power had been verified, for it had freed Sauge- 
mau, by death, from all his enemies; but its 
ethereal temper was too burning for earthly 
touch, and it had returned again to its immortal 
guardians, The Ojibwas, having discovered the 
party on shore, were fast approaching ; and Meg- 
ezee, taking Weangush by the hand, led her down 
to the beach, making signs of joy and amity. It 
is needless to describe the feelings of the father 
and his rescued child, when they met once more. 
The “stoic of the woods” could not entirely sub- 
due the demonstrations of nature, and Weangush 
wept upon his bosom, as those weep who have 
loved and suffered. Megezee explained to the 
Ojibwas the events that had occurred, and acted 
as mediator between them and the Ottawas. 
Both parties advancing, took each other by the 
hand, and over the corse of Saugemau, vowel 
eternal friendship. Megezee stated, that having 
met Saugemau in the woods on the night of the 
Ojibwa massacre with his face blacked, and see- 
ing him again soon after with that mark of mourn- 
ing removed, a suspicion had seized him, that the 
chief had satisfied his revenge. He accordingly 
sought for and found the victims of his ire. Sau- 
gemau had kept his intended presence at Kaube- 
nau’s feast, asecret from those who did not espouse 
his enmity ; but after he and his friends wer 
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gone, the scheme was accidentally discovered. 
Never doubting that some great villany was plan- 
ned, Megezee set off directly across the straits, 
hoping to be in time to counteract it. His suc- 


sess has been related. 

The shadows of evening were now gathering 
around, and the sacred island was too awful in its 
character to be remained on during the hours of 
darkness. With feelings of enhanced veneration, 
its visitors departed, and in consequence of the 
occurrences that had taken place there, both tribes, 
ere long, became one nation. The Ojibwas for- 

sook the shores of Lake Superior, and established 
‘ themselves in the Ottawa country, as having a 
more genial soil, and a somewhat milder climate. 
Both nations sat opposite the same council fires, 
and their harmony was never disturbed. Kaube- 
nau gave his daughter to Megezee in marriage, 
and their mutual love softened all the asperities 
of Indian wedlock. 





| The legend of the Gia nt’s Steps was thenceforth 
| added to traditionary lore, and has been handed 
_down to the present day. Time has removed 
| some landmarks from the spot, and improvement 
has added others. The rock that fell beneath the 
Manito’s foot, has long since crumbled into dust. 
It was probably porous limestone, and is now 
blended with the soil. The white skeptics who 
have come in, assert that a mass of rock, falling 
through the air, from stone to stone, with all its 
crown of foliage, might possibly, when concealed 
in mist, have deceived the superstitious Indians 
into the belief that they saw a supernatural be- 
ing. The spear, they say, was undoubtedly a flash 
of vivid lightning, which struck and killed the 
wicked Saugemau; whilst they account for the 
sud den dispersion of the mist, by the well known 
properties of electricity. The Indians think dif- 





ferently, and who shall say that their theory is not 
the true one ? 


LOVE’S ASPIRATION. 


Wnuat shall I ask for thee, 
Beloved, when at the silent eve or golden morn 
I seek the Eternal Throne on bended knee, 
And to the God of Love my soul is borne, 


Ascending through the angel-guarded air, 


On the swift wings of Prayer ¢ 


What shall I ask? the bliss 


Of earth’s poor votaries? pleasures that must fade 


As dew from summer blossom ? 


Oh ! for this 


Thy fresh young spirit, dear one, was not made : 


Purer and holier must its blessing be— 
I ask not this for thee. 


For though the rose is bright, 


A thorn lies hidden ‘neath its crimsom bloom ; 


The meteor-rays which fling their dazzling light 


Over such pathway, cheat while they illume, 
And Pleasure’s voice—Oh, may the syren strain 


Fall on thine ear in vain ! 








LOVE’S ASPIRATION. 








Nor yet that Wealth should fling 
Its golden trappings round thee, would I pray ; 






Wrapped in its folds of pride, the serpent’s sting, 





Within its sparkling chalice, who can say 





What poison lurks !—turn from the glittering shrine. 
I pray not it be thine. 









A better, happier lot, 


Would Love ask for thee, dearest—calm and fair 





Thy quiet life-path, and believing not 





Its roses thornless—so a mother’s prayer 





e Would crave an angel's guidance, whose soft wing 





A healing balm may bring. 





A hopeful trusting heart, 
Be that thy blessed gift—a spirit meek— 
A faith to look through clouds, and see them part, 
And the bright future gleam, when God shall speak 
And bid the waves “ be still.” Oh, such will be 
My heart’s warm prayer for thee. 









For thee, fair child, for thee, 
In thy fresh budding girlhood, shall my prayer 






Go up unceasing, that the witchery 





Of earthly tones alluring, may not snare 
Thy heart from purer things—but God's own Hand 
Lead to the Better Land. 









Ever shall Love for thee 

Implore Heaven’s best and holiest benison, 

Its perfect peace—that peace, which cannot be 

The gift of Earth; for this when upward borne 
My soul grows earnest, angel lips of flame 








May echo thy sweet name. 











Aye, in their world of light 
Immortal voices catch a mother's prayer, 
e And while I kneel, some waiting seraph bright, 
Swift on expanded wing, the boon may bear, 
And soft as falling dew-drops, kindly shed 
Heaven's Peace o’er thy young head. 







CASTLES OF EUROPE AND ASIA. 


(SEE ENGRAVING.) 


Ovr readers are presented this month with one 
of those exquisite delineations from the pencil of 
Bartlett, by which he has made us spectators of 
the beauties of the Bosphorus. In none of the 
numerous series from his fertile easel, has he been 
more felicitous than in this. The shores of the nar- 
row strait between the Euxine and the Propontis, 
that parts as with a thread of liquid silver Europe 
and Asia from each other, glow upon his canvass 
with a radiance almost unearthly. Indeed, we 
were somewhat tempted to be sceptical as to their 
vraisemblance, until we appealed to our Armeni- 
an friends, Hohannis and his interesting wife, so 
recently and suddenly taken from him ; but the 
perfect delight with which their eyes dilated on the 
scenery of their childhood, dissipated every doubt 
In the view before us, the 
spectator is supposed to be looking along the 
Bosphorus towards the city of the Ottoman, with 
Europe on his right, and Asia on the left. The 


of their correctness. 


domes avd minarets of Constantinople are seen 
dimly in the distance, on the last promontory 
jutting out upon the right. The Castles that give 
special interest to the scene, are the prominent 
edifices in the foreground, nearly confronting each 
That on the left is 
the Anadoli Hissari, or Castle of Asia; and was, 
during the reign of the Janissaries, the prison of 
the Sultan’s body-guard, who here received the 
punishment awarded to their crimes. The Rou- 
meli Hissari, or Castle of Europe, on the other 
margin of the Bosphorus, reminds one by its fan- 
tastic plan, of the Escurial reared in honor of St. 
Laurence by PhilipII. That quaint structure, 
both in whole and in details, assumed everywhere 
the conformation of the homely instrument of the 


other, on the opposite shores. 





| Martyr's torture. The ground plan of the Rou- 
| meli Hissari forms an inscription in stone walls 
_ of Mohammed's name. Tradition says that it was 
| erected by him in six days. This fortress was 
| the prison of the Janissarieg and the colossal gun 


still fills the embrasure upon its lowest rampart, 


| which then pealed at every execution the an- 


nouncement of the coup-de-grace of an offender. 
The Traitor’s Gate is the only entrance next the 


| water, and through its low wide arch, the stran- 





gled victims of the bow-string, dragged by their 
heels, were flung into the stream. There are four 


| principal towers, one of which, on the highest ele- 


vation, commands a view of the whole interme- 
diate scenery between the island-studded sea of 
Marmora and the “blue symplegades” upon the 
waters of the “storm-vexed Euxine.” “ It is pain- 
ful,” says Miss Pardoe, “to look from this place 
of death, upon the brightness and the beauty of na- 
ture, and remember how many have here so looked 
upon them for the last time. The blue sunlighted 
sky—the sparkling water—the fantastic and 
changeful shadows cast by the broad leaves of 
the wild fig trees upon the earth—the song of the 


| wild birds from the underwood beneath the ram- 


parts, all conspire to invest the world with a 
dearer charm, and lend to life a value which must 
enhance ten-fold the bitterness of death.” Is it 
not refreshing to turn, from these gloomy monu- 


| ments of a ruthless despotism and degraded su- 


perstition, to those of the philanthropic civil and 


| religious institutions of our own happy land ! 
| Should not the contrast of our blessedness with 


| 


their misery excite our warmest sympathy and 
our eager efforts in behalf of the benighted and 
downtrodden victims of a crushing faith! 


THE PRISONER’S LAMENT. 


Farewell, smiling Earth! Home and kindred, farewell! 
Bright, beautiful Bosphorus! soon shall thy wave 
Recoil from the peal that shall thunder my knell, 
And shuddering, close o'er my comfortless grave. 
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PHASES IN THE LIFE OF MYRA CLARK GAINES. 
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PHASE THE FOURTH. 






Once again they met, 
And then they saw, each in the other's heart, 
And the black falsehood that had severed them 
Rose palpable and hideous to the thought. 

Hot tears were shed—tad blessings mutely given ! 
They met, and parted—he went to meet his death, 
And she to weep o'er bitter memories ! 














Zuma made her home in the South, 
and there also, after years of wan- 
\ dering, came Daniel Clark—weary with excite- 
ment, and unhappy with a sense of bitter loneli- 
ness. In the first moments of his anger against 
Zulima, he had made his will, giving all his 
vast possessions to an aged relative, and making 
the false friends who had caused his misery exec - 
utors of that will. And this was the deep game 
for which these men had staked their souls— 
these possessions and the control over them: No 
matter though the fair wife was crushed to the 
earth; no matter though that beautiful child in 
all her infant unconsciousness, was despoiled of 
her just inheritance. It was for this they had 
toiled in darkness ; it was for this they had heaped 
falsehood upon falsehood, wrong upon wrong. 
But Clark had returned to New Orleans, not 
to pass a week and away again, as before, but to 
: control his own business—and in New Orleans was Zulima. They 
SS might meet, still it was unlikely, for she waseproud and sensi- 
a tive as ever, and lived in the bosom of a new family, and was 
girded around by new and ‘powerful affections. Looking upon Clark as a heart-traitor, one who 
had betrayed her unprotected state, and trifled alike with her reputation and her love, she shrank 
from a thought of the past. The wrong that she believed to have been practiced upon her was so 
terrible, that she shuddered at the retrospection. Without one shadow of hate or hope of revenge, 
to perpetuate the struggle that had been so heart-rending at first, the only effort that she made was to 
obtain forgetfulness. 
Zulima knew not that Clark had arrived at New Orleans, but a strange inquietude came over 
her. Thoughts of the sweet and bitter past made her restless day and night; she was haunted by a 
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constant desire to see her child—the child of Dan- 


iel Clark ; from this innocent creature wrong and | 


absence in the father had failed to alienate her 
love. 
A little out from N 


country-house, surrounded by ornamental grounds | 
It wasa small | 
| nothing but their golden flash, she heard nothing 
| but the light drops, that dimpled and clouded the 


and embowered in tropical trees. 
dwelling, secluded and beautiful as a bower; 
works of art, rare books, and light furniture, be- 


fitting the climate, gave an air of refinement and | 
grace within; passion-flowers, briery roses, and | 
other clinging vines draped the cottage without. | 
An avenue of orange and lime trees led to the | 
front door, and behind was a small garden, cooled 
by the rain that fell perpetually from a fountain | 


near the centre, and glowing with tea-roses, lilies, 
and a world of those blossoms that grow most 
thrifty and fragrant in the warm South. 


Among these beautiful grounds little Myra | 


Clark had been at play since the breakfast hour. 


She had chased the humming-birds from their | 


swarming places in the arbors and rose hedges ; 


she had gathered golden-edged violets from the | 


borders, and leaping up with a laugh to the orange 


torn down the white blossoms and mellow fruit to | 
crowd with the flowery spoil that she had gath- | 
And now | 
with her lap full of broken flowers, fruit, torn | 


ered in the skirt of her muslin dress, 


grass, and pebble-stones, the child cast herself on | 


the rich turf that swelled up to the brink of the 


fountain, and pressing her dimpled hands and | 
warm cheek upon the marble, lay in smiling | 
idleness, watching the gold fish, as they darted | 


up and down the limpid waters, her soft brown 


eyes sparkling with each new flash of gold or | 
crimson that the restless little creatures imparted | 


Now she would cast a broken | 
rose-bud or a tuft of grass into the fountain, and 
her laugh rang out wild and clear above the bell- 
like dropping of the water in the marble basin, 
if she could detect some fish darting up like a 
golden arrow to meet her pretty decoy. Thus | 
lay the child; thus fell the bright water-drops | 
around; and thus, a little way off, drooped the 


to the waters. 


fruit and flower-laden boughs, when the sweet | 


tranquillity was disturbed by a footstep. Down | 
one of the gravel-walks came a man, bearing upon 
his noble features an air of proud sadness, his 
very step denoting habitual depression, as he | 
moved quietly and at a slow pace towards the 
fountain. It was not a look of ill-health that 
stamped so forcibly the air and demeanor of this 
man. His frame was still strongly knit, his step | 
firm as iron, but upon his brow was that deep-set- | 
tled shadow which a troubled heart casts up to the | 
face, and the locks that shaded it were sprinkled | 





| his child. 
boughs that drooped over the gravel-walk, had | 
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with the premature snow which falls early over 


Thus 


a brain tortured with unspoken regrets. 


| sorrowful, but still unbowed in his spirit, appeared 
| Daniel Clark, as he moved quietly toward the 
Yew Orleans was a pretty 


fountain where his child was at play. 
Myra was busy with her gold fish, laughing and 
coquetting with them through the waves. She saw 


water around them. Thus for several minutes 
the proud and saddened man stood gazing upon 
his daughter. 

She saw him at last; and then with a faint cry 
the little creature cast away the contents of her 
frock, ana sprang up. Half in joy, half in timid 
surprise, she stood gazing upon his face. The 
pupiis of her eyes dilated till they were almost 
black, her white arms seemed trembling with 
restraint, as if the suddenness of his appearance 
had checked the first quick impulse. She was 
only waiting for one smile to spring like a bird 
to his bosom. “Myra!” The firm voice of Dan- 
iel Clark gave way, as he uttered the name of 
His eyes grew dim with tears, and he 
reached forth his trembling arms. She sprang 
with a single bound to his embrace, she wreathed 
his neck strongly with her arms, and pressed 
upon his lips, his cheeks, and his moist eyes, 
kisses that, from the lips of a beautiful child, 
seem like the pouring of dew and sunshine from 
the cup of a flower. 

“Oh, you are come again!” she said, placing 
her warm hands on each side his face, and look- 
ing with the smiling confidence of childhood into 
his eyes. “They told me that you would not 
come to see us any more for a long, long time.” 

“And are you glad to see me, darling?” said 
Mr. Clark, drawing his hand caressingly down the 
dishevelled brightness of her hair. “ You seem 


| glad, my little Myra ?” 


“Seem—why—I am glad—so very, very glad, 


my own, own——” the child hesitated. 


“Papa; will you not call me papa, this once 1” 
said the agitated father, and upon his pale cheek 
there came a flush, as he said this to the child. 

“Oh, but they tell me that you are my god- 
father, and that is not a papa, you know,” said 


| the child, shaking her head with an air of pretty 
_ thoughtfulness. 


“Perhaps it is as well,” murmured the father, 


, and his look grew sad. 


Myra bent down and looked into his eyes, 


| smiling. 


“Don't look so sorry,” she said; “I will call you 
papa, if you like. Papa! dear papa! there, 
now !” 

But even the childish caress, accompanied as 
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it was by a voice and look of the most winning 
eweetness, failed to dispel the sadness that had 
fullen upon the father’s heart. Perhaps the very 
loveliness of the child did but deepen that sad- 
ness, by reminding him of its mother. Let this 
be as it may, Mr. Clark sat down by the fountain 
with the little girl in his arms, but he remained 
silent, thus chilling the little creature whose arms 
were about his neck, and she too became hushed, 
as it were, by the gloom into which he fell. 
During severs] minutes the father and child re- 
mained thus wrapped in silence. At last he 
spoke in a low and troubled voice, kissing the 
forehead of the child : 

“ Myra, do you love me ?” 

“ Indeed, indeed I do,” said the little girl, lay- 
ing her cheek to his. “Better almost than any- 
body else in the wide world, if you are only my 
godfather.” 

“And whom——” here Mr. Clark’s voice fal- 
tered,—* And whom can you love better, Myra ?” 

“Oh,” said the child, shaking her head with a 
pretty mysterious air, “there is somebody that I 
love so much, a pretty, beautiful lady, who comes 
to me so often, and so strangely, just like one of 
the fairies nurse tells me about. Sometimes she 
will be a long, long time, and not come at all. 
Then, while I am playing among the trees, she 
will be close to me before I think of it. She 
kisses me just as you do, and once,—that too, 
was so like ” the child paused, and seemed 
pondering over something in her mind. 

“ What was so like, Myra?” said Mr. Clark, in 
a faint voice, for his heart misgave him. 

“Why, I was just thinking,” said the child 
thoughtfully; “this pretty lady wanted me to 
call her mamma, just as you wanted me to call 
you papa, you know, only in fun.” 

“And did you call her that ?” 

“ Yes, but I never will again—no, never in the 
world; for do you think, she began to ery like 
anything the moment I put my arms round her 
neck and said ‘Mamma!’ You can’t think how 
she did cry, and after asking me, too.” 

Mr. Clark turned away his head; the child's 
earnest look troubled him. 

“She knew well enough that it was all fun,” 
persisted the child, “and yet she kept on crying, 
all I could do.” 

“Oh, such words are bitter, bitter fun,” mut- 
tered Mr. Clark, tortured by the innocent prattle 
of the child. 

“I did not mean any harm; the lady asked 
me to call her ‘Mamma,’ but I never will again,” 
said Myra, drooping under what seemed to her 
the displeasure of her best friend. 

“Oh yes, Myra, you must love this lady ; you 


_ long time since the lady has been here, 


| drew the child’s attention. 
| bending eagerly forward, looked down a winding 
_ path sheltered by the orange trees. 





must call her anything she pleases,” said Mr. 
Clark, with a burst of emotion that startled the 
little girl. “ Be good to her ; be gentle and loving 
as if—as if it was not fun when you call her ‘Mam- 


_ ma. You will be good to her; promise me, my 
| darling, that you will.” 


It is a long, 
” answered 
the child thoughtfully. “Perhaps she will not 


“But she will not ask me again. 


| come any more.” 


“ Perhaps,” said Mr. Clark, with a voice and 


| look of painful abstracticn. 


A slight noise in a distant part of the garden 
She started, and 


“See,” cried the child, pointing down the path 


| with her finger, while her eyes sparkled like dia- 


| monds ; “ didn’t I say that she always came like 
| a fairy ¢ 


Didn't I tell you so?” 
Clark followed the child's finger with his eyes, 


| and there, coming up the path rapidly, and with 
_ eager haste in her look and manner, he saw Zuli- 
_ ma, the wife of his bosom, the mother of his child: 
| For the world, that proud «nan could not have 
_ risen to his feet ; his strength utterly forsook him ; 
_he attempted to remove Myra’s arm from his 


neck, but even that he failed to accomplish, so 


| profound was his astonishment, so overpowering 


was his agitation. 
A tree stood close by the fountain, overrun and 


| shadowed by the convolutions of a passion-flower 
| vine, that fell like a curtain around it, concealing 


the father and child as Zulima came up. Thus it 


happened that without any preparation, the 
| wronged wife and the deceived husband stood 
_ face to face, breathless and pale as statues in a 


grave yard. The child clung to her father's neck. 
Her large eyes dilated, and her face grew crim- 


son with fear. She was frightened by the terrible 
_ pallor of Zulima’s face. 


Mr. Clark arose pale as death ; and trembling 


| in every limb, he placed the child gently on the 
| grass, and approaching Zulima held forth his hand- 


She took it, but her fingers were like marble ; 


| and like marble was the cold smile that went in 
| a spasm of pain across her lips. 


“ Zulima, will you not speak to me ?” 
Oh, what a flood of bitter waters did that gen- 


| tle voice unlock in Zulima’s heart. Her limbs 
| began to shake, her hands quivered like aspen 
_ leaves, and a look of unutterable distress fell 
_ upon her face. 


“To what end should I speak?” she said in a 


| low and husky voice. “I have no wish to re- 
| proach you, and what but reproaches can you ex- 
‘ pect from me?” 
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A bitter smile disturbed the pallor of Daniel 
Clark’s face, and a bitter intonation was blended 
with the mournful cadence of his voice. 

“ Reproaches, Zulima, are for slight wrongs; 
but slight or deep, I deserve none at your hands. 
While you—oh, woman, woman, how have you 
betrayed the deep love, the honor which T gave 
you in holy trust. Neither will J reproach ; but 
when I look upon your face, still young, full of 
beauty, and bearing the old look of innocence, it 
forces me to think of the vows you have broken, 
the mockery you have cast upon our marriage.” 
Again her 


“Our marriage,” repeated Zulima. 
lips were distorted with a smile mournful and 


bitter, and clasping her hands she wrung them 
nervously together. 

“ Why do you smile thus? Why do you repeat 
thus bitterly the words that I have spoken ?” 
said Clark, regarding her wild agitation with 
wonder. “When I speak of our marriage, 
you do not shrink or tremble as one who has pro- 
faned a holy rite, but your eye is full of scorn, 
your lips curl with bitter smiles. Zulima, are 
you indeed so lost that the mention of ties that 
bound us once, and that legally bind us yet, ties 
that you, unhappy woman, have broken and dis- 
honored, can only awake a smile of scorn ?” 

Zulima stood motionless, her hands clasped, 
her eyes dilating ; the truth was struggling to her 
heart. 

“Speak to me, speak to me again,” she cried, 
extending her locked hands imploringly. “That 
marriage, you know, you know well, it was all 
false, all a deception. I never was your wife!” 

Mr. Clark drew back—he breathed with diffi- 
culty: the truth was breaking upon his soul also— 
the cruel, terrible truth. 


” 


“Speak to me, speak to me,” cried Zulima, in 
a voice of thrilling anguish; “I never was your 
wife!” ® 

“The God of heaven, at whose altar we were 
united, can answer that you were my lawfully 
wedded wife, that you are so now!” 

A sharp ery broke from Zulima, she staggered 
forward a pace, and sat down upon the grass close 
by her child; covering her face with both hands; 
she bent it down to her knees, and remained thus 
motionless and absolutely without breath. 

Clark stood gazing upon her, every nerve in 
his body quivering; the horror that her face had 
exhibited, that sharp cry, the utter prostration of 
her energies, all these things were fast unsealing 
his eyes. He sat down by the unhappy woman 
and attempted to remove one of the pale hands 
clasped over her eyes, but she resisted him with 
a faint shudder, and then through those lashed 
fringes, gushed a flood of tears. 





“Zulima, try and compose yourself, make one 
effort; for, on earth, I feel that this must be our 
last interview. Shrink not thus! I have never 
wronged you, or if it prove so, not knowingly or 
wilfully.” 

Zulima shook her head, and sobbed aloud. 
“There has been wrong, deep, black wrong, some- 
where,” she said; “I was told that you also’had 
deceived me by a false marriage, that the cere- 
mony we went through was a fraud, and I, your 
victim, not a wife.” 

“And who told you this infamous falsehood ’ 
said Clark, clasping his hands till the blood left 
them, in the agony of his impatience. 

“Ross hinted it; Smith told me so in Philadel- 
phia and in Baltimore. They told me, also, that 
you were about to marry another; I saw you 
together with my own eyes. You refused to see 
me; but for that I had never believed them!” 

“ And Smith told you this; Ross hinted it,” cried 
Clark, locking his teeth with terrible anger. 
“These two men whom I have fed, whom—” he 
paused ; the violence of his emotion was too great 
for words. 

ut why should we farther describe the har- 
rowing seene? It was long before these two un- 
happy beings could speak with calmness, but at 
length all was told—the fraud that had kept back 
their mutual letters, the slow and subtle poison 
that had been instilled so assiduously into each 
proud and passionate nature—all. For the first 
time, Clark learned the sufferings, the passionate 
love, that had sent his young wife in search of 
him, her struggles, her despair. Then his own 
haughty reserve gave way ; he laid open his whole 
heart before her, its history and its anguish. He 
told her of his wanderings, of the deep and har- 
rowing love ; which not even a belief in her faith- 
lessness could wring from his heart; he told her 
all, and then these proud beings sat again, side 
by side, looking in each other’s faces, and yet 
separated, oh, how irrevocably! 

Then came the time for parting. Zulima must 
go back to her home, and he—where could he 
seck shelter from the grief of that terrible mo- 
ment ? 

They both arose, and face to face, stood gazing 
on each other for the last time; neither of them 
doubted that it was for the last time, on this side 
the grave. A look of mournful despondency was 
on their features, their hands were clasped for an 
instant, and then Zulima turned away, and totter- 
ing feebly in her walk, passed from the garden. 
He stood watching her till the last flutter of her 
garments disappeared under the orange boughs, 
then he turned away and went forth, a broken- 
hearted man. Mother and father both went away, 








leaving the child alone. Terrified by the scene 
of anguish passing before her, the little creature 
had neither moved nor spoken, and in the agony 
of that last parting, she was forgotten. She had 
no heart for play then. The fish turned up their 
golden sides in vain, the humming-birds flashed 
by her quite unheeded; she was gazing after her 
futher, and her eyes were full of tears. All at 
once, she saw him coming back, walking rapidly ; 
tears were in his eyes also, and, taking her to his 
bosom, he kissed her forehead, her hair and her 
little hands. Myra began to sob piteously. She 
could feel the swelling of his heart against her 
form; the hot fever of his lips as they touched her 
forchead, made her tremble, and cling closer to 
him; it seemed as if the little creature knew that 
this was the last time that noble heart would 
ever beat against hers—as if she felt in her whole 
being that he was her father. Thus, after a brief 
struggle, the parent and child parted, and forever. 

That night Daniel Clark spent under the roof 
of his friend, Ross, the very roof that had shel- 


tered his bridal life with Zulima and the birth, | 


of her child. He met his false friend calmly, 
and without any outbreak of the terrible sense of 
He said truly, 
that reproaches are for slight wrongs, only his 
He 


hinted to the traitor, that he was aware of his 


wrong that ached at his heart. 


were too mighty fer words. never once 
treachery. Perhaps the footsteps of coming death 
were pressing too heavily upon him, even then, 
for he whispered to his heart more than once that 
day, “Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord, and 
I will repay it.” 

There was no vengeance in Daniel Clark's 
thoughts; for death was there already, and he felt 
that the little time given him on earth would 
scarcely be sufficient to right the wronged. 

In the very chamber where Zulima had sat, 
amid the storm, writing her last soul-touching 
letter to her husband, was that husband at mid- 
night, writing eagerly as she had been. His face 
was deathly pale one minute, and the next there 
spread over it a warm red hue, that seemed burn- 
ing hotly through the flesh. He wrote on, sheet 
after sheet, linking the pages together as he com- 
pleted them, with a black ribbon; and, notwith- 
standing the anguish that shook, and the fever 
that burned him, the writing, as it flowed from 
his pen, was firm and even as print. 

Toward daylight the document was finished. 
Two black seals were placed at the last page, 
then the whole was folded up and carefully 
sealed. Weary and haggard was Daniel Clark, 
as he arose from his task ; the bed stood in a cor- 
ner of the chamber, cool and inviting, but he 
approached it not. With a heavy and wavering 
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step, he reached the open window, and fojdiug 
his arms upon the sill, turned his face to the soft 
night air, with a faint groan, and thus he remained 
till morning. 

The next day, Danie] Clark rode into the city, 
and was closeted with several of his old and inti 
mate friends. In the house of one of these friends 
the others met by appointment, and there Daniel 
Clark read his last will and testament, making 
his child, Myra Clark, the heiress to his vast pos- 
sessions, and there he solemnly declared his mar- 
riage with Zulima, that child’s mother. After 
this he sat down in the presence of his friends 
and chosen executors, and phced his signature to 
the will that his own hands had written. 

When Mr. Clark left them that day, his friends 
observed that the hand with which he clasped 
theirs was burning, and that his eyes looked 
heavy and swollen. They remarked, too, that he had 
never once smiled during the whole interview ; but 
the oceasion was a solemn one, and so they mere- 
ly gave these things a passing thought, deeming 
them but the result of some undue excitement. 

At nightfall Mr. Clark reached the dwelling of 


Ross. It had been Zulima’s residence, and he 


, yearned to lie down in the room that she had 


occupied, and to press the same pillow that she 
All the deep tenderness of his 
early love for that wronged woman came back 


had wept upon. 


to him with a knowledge of her blamelessness- 
Pride, the great sin of his nature, had been pros- 


trated with the knowledge that he, with all his 


haughty self-reliance, all his splendor of intel 
lect, had been influenced by base and ungrateful 
men to wrong the being dearest to him in life 
All the manifestation of displeasure that he dis 
played toward Ross was a desire to avoid his 
presence, but even that awoke the ever-vigilant 
suspicion of the man. He had placed nrenial 
spies on the steps of Zulima, but in hunting down 
the sterner game Ross played the spy himself, 
The plantation which Ross occupied was the 
property of his patron, and in the dwelling Mr. 
Clark had always kept his own separate apart- 
ments. On returning home that night he entered 
a little library belonging to these apartments 
and opening an escritoire had taken from thence 
an ebony box, in which were his most valuable 
papers. After placing the will therein he had 
carefully locked the escritoire, and the room be- 
fore retiring to his chamber for the night. 

At two o'clock the next morning there shone in 
this library a faint light. By the eseritoire stood 
Ross softly trying a key in the lock, and behind 
him upon a table rested a dark lantern, so placed 
that all its rays fell in one direction, leaving most 
of the room in darkness. Noiselessly the key 
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was furned, and without a sound was the eseri- 
toire opened, and the ebony box dragged forth. 

The will was the first paper that presented 
itself on opening the box. Ross took it up, 

‘seated himself in Mr. Clark's easy chair, and be- 
gan to read; nervously glancing over the pages, 
and starting from time to time if the slightest 
sound reached his ear. 

“As I thought!” he said in a stern, low voice, 
dashing his hand against the paper till the sheets 
rustled loud enough to make him start. “Thus 
has one day undone the work of years. I knew 
that something hade warped his heart against 
me!” 

Thoughtfully, and with a frowning brow, Ross 
folded up the will, laid it in its depository, and 
secured it as before. At first he was tempted to 
take the light from his lantern, and consume it at 
once, but the rash thought was abandoned after a 
moment's reflection, for there was danger at any 
hour that Mr. Clark might detect the fraud and 

With his 

duplicate key and ready access to all the apart- 


place another will beyond his reach. 


ments, there was little to dread while the will 
remained under that roof. 

The moment everything was safe, Ross closed 
his lantern, and sat for more than an hour musing 
in the darkness. When he came forth, there was 
a deep and gloomy cloud upon his brow ; the 
pale moonbeams fell upon it through the win- 
dows, as he passed to his own room, but the 
moonbeams failed to reveal the black thought 
that lay hidden beneath that frown. 
more than fraud in that hideous thought. 


There was 


Mr. Clark slept in Zulima’s chamber, upon the 
couch her delicate limbs had pressed, and upon 
the pillow where her head had found its sweetest 
slumbers. Perhaps the fever-spirit grew riotous 
and strong on the memory which these objects 
aroused, or it might have been that, without all 
these reminiscences, the illness that came upon 
him that night would have proved more painful 
still, The morning found the heart-stricken man 
faint and strengthless as a child. A vague 
dreaminess hung about him, which did not quite 
amount to delirium, and yet it could not have 
been said that he was quite conscious of passing 
events. He talked in a low voice of his wife and 
child: there was somethiug sad and_ broken- 
hearted in every word that he uttered, totally at 
variance with his usual proud and lofty reserve. 
He seemed to take little interest in those about 
him, but murmured gently to himself, and always 
of them. If this was delirium—and it must have 
been, so totally was it at variance with his pre- 
vious manner—there was something exceedingly 
touching and mournful in it, for the death-bed of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











that noble and strong man seemed marked by a 
degree of solemn tenderness that might have 
befitted the death-pillow of a loving woman. 

At first the disease seemed scarcely more than 
an attack of nervous fever, such as often follows 
violent excitement. The spirits of heaven who 
guarded that death-bed alone can tell if neglect 
or irritation, or deeper and darker causes com- 
bined to terminate that slight illness in death. 
Ross was his attendant; constant and unceasing 
was the assiduity of his watch. No physician, 
no friend entered the sick room, and for three 
days that noble man lay struggling with death, 
in the presence of his bitterest enemy, and one 
faithful old body servant, who could only watch 
and weep over the master who was to him almost 
more than mortal. 

Then came the third night, and still the failing 
man was alone with that one old negro, who 
would not be sent away; and over him bent the 
household-viper, whose sting had been worse than 
death. A dim lamp was in the room, and through 
the open windows came the night air, in soft sweet 
gushes, making the muslin drapery tremble in 
the flaring lamp-light. 

Daniel Clark turned upon his pillow; his eyes 
opened wide, and he moved his hands in the air, 
as if seeking to grasp at something. Ross bent 
over and spoke to him, but the dying man closed 
his eyes and motioned the traitor away with his 
hand. The old negro came up choking back his 
tears, and bent his gray head gently over his 
master. Again Clark opened his eyes ; a sudden 
light came into them, and a smile stole over the 
whole face. 

“Bend down,” he whispered, “ bend close to 
me, my old servant, for I am dying !” 

The old man bent his head still lower, holding 
his breath, and checking the tears that swelled 
his faithful heart. “Dear master, I listen.” 

Clark lifted his hand, and grasped that of the 
old man with a feeble hold. 

“My wife—my child! See that no wrong is 
done them.” 

The old man looked down upon that ashen face 
with surprise. “This must be delirium,” he 
thought, “for my poor master had neither wife 
nor child.” 

The eyes of the dying man were misty, but he 
saw the doubt in his servant’s face. A look of 
distress passed over his own, and he made a vain 
effort to collect the power of speech. But he 
could only say, “The will—that must tell you— 
it is below, take it into your own hands the mo- 
ment I am dead; and take it to—to——” 

“To Master Ross?” said the old man, observ- 
ing that his master’s voice was sinking. 
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“No! no!” These words broke from the dying 
man with his last breath; he fell back upon the 
pillow ; his hands wandered upward for an in- 
stant, and then fell heavily upon the bed. Still 
his eyes were open—still they were fixed with 
mournful intensity on the old man’s face. 

“He is gone!” murmured Ross, bending his 
ashen face over the ashen face of the dead. 

“He is gone!” cried the poor old servant, 
wringing his hands and sobbing aloud; “he is 
gone, and without taking the old man with him!” 
Then the faithful old creature cast himself upon 
his knees, and taking the pale hand of the dead 
between his ebony palms, lifted up his voice and 
wept. While the voice of his grief filled the 
room, while his faithful heart seemed pouring 


itself out in tears, Ross turned softly and stole 
from the room. ; 

A few brief minutes the old negro gave to his 
sorrow. Then amid his tears he remembered the 
last words of the dead’ He did but pause to 
close, with reverend hands, the eyes that still 
seemed regarding him with earnest command. 
He did but compose the lifeless limbs, and draw 
the sheet over those loved features, before he 
went down to obey the last behest of the dead. 
The poor old man went forth from the death- 
chamber, guided by the gray dawn. His tread 
was slow and mournful. You could scarcely 
hear him as he passed along, for it seemed to 
him that the faintest sound might disturb his 


master. ° 
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THE OCEAN. 


BY MRS. E. B. WHITE. 


A .itrLE maid the sea-beach trod, 

Her shoes all clogged with yellow sand ; 
Stooping with eager clutch for shells 

To fill the kerchief in her hand. 


Sometimes, when rushed a wilder wave, 
: She started with infantile awe, 
And with roused eyes surveyed the main, 


As if those eyes a spirit saw. 


So walk we on the shores of time— 
Our feet encumbered with the soil ; 

Searching with childish care for gauds 
Which poorly recompense our toil. 


But when some surge with warning voice 
Breaks at our feet, we pause aghast, 
And o'er eternity’s dark depths 
A gaze of shuddering terror cast. 





LOVE AND PRIDE 


BY MRS. R. 


“You are late this morning, my son,” said a 
lady of prepossessing appearance to a fine-look- 
ing youth of two and twenty, as he entered the 
room where their téte-a-téte breakfast had been 
some time waiting. “I fear Iam,” he replied, pla- 
cing @ chair for his mother behind the coffee urn 
“and that augurs ill for the new firm of Hender- 
son & Gray; but I was at a gay party last night, 
The lady took her seat, 
bowed her head in grateful acknowledgment of 


and we broke up late.” 


the bounty which covered the table, and then 
the coffee was poured out and the conversa- 
tionresumed, “ Where was your party, George ?” 
“T hardly know,” said the son; “ L was ear- 
ried there by a friend, and after IT had made 
my bow to the lady of the mansion I searcely 
“Was that po- 
“T cannot assert it,” 


saw her during the evening.” 
lite ?” inquired his mother. 
replied George, buttering his muffin; “ but the 
rooms were very crowded, and your friend Mrs. 
Scott was there, with her tribe of boys and girls, 
and I got so mixed up with their party that 1 
seldom left it. 
present, and bright eyes shining upon you like 
stars from every corner, but to my mind, mother, 


There were lots of pretty girls 


there was not one half so bewitching as that little 
Helen Scott.” “Mrs. Scott has a fine family,’ 
rejoined the mother ; “her son Alexander, espe- 
In all her 
trials with her careless and intemperate husband, 


cially, has been a treasure to her. 


that boy was her chief earthly support, and but 
for his persevering industry, her family would not 
now occupy the pleasant and comfortable posi- 
tion they do.” “ Nevertheless,” said George, stir- 
ring his coffee, “I think Helen, little as she is, 
the greater treasure of the two.” “Perhaps you 
do,” said Mrs. Henderson smiling, “and Helen is 
certainly a lovely girl. Mrs. Scott says she has 
the most cheerful, sunshiny temper in their house- 
hold, and that she is the neatest and most thorough- 
“ That 
would just suit here, would it not?” said George, 
animatedly, “The fixings would all be as bright 
and shining as ever: I shouldn't like any one to 
“ Nor 
replied the mother, laughingly; “a 
sweet face, and a sweet temper, and orderly 


going little housekeeper imaginable.” 


upset all your nice arrangements, mother.” 
I either,” 





AND LITTLE HELEN SCOTT. 


8S. HARVEY. 


habits, George, are great requisites, and I have 
often thought that if I were to have a daughter- 
in-law, there is none I should prefer to the 
sprightly and industrious daughter of my old 
friend.” 


George emphatically, “that if there is to be a 


“Well, then, we are agreed,” said 


third admitted into the partnership of George 
Henderson & Mother, it must be Helen Scott.” 
“It must be Helen Scott,” repeated Mrs. Hender- 
son, cheerfully; and George, taking his hat and 
gloves and whistling a gay tune, departed. As he 
hurried down the street with his head erect, and 
his cheek flushed with the hue of pleasant fancies, 
his mother put back the window curtain to see if 
it was slippery, and watching his progress with a 
look of satisfaction, she thought, as mothers are 
apt to think, that where he chose to plead it 
could not be in vain. Forgive her, reader, if 
inclined to smile, or let the smile be one of pity, 
not of scorn, for was he not “the only son of his 
mother, and she a widow?” Mrs. Henderson had 
commenced life under the most flattering auspi 
ces, True, she had never known a parent's foster- 
ing hand, but then she was too young to feel the 
pain of the privation, and considerate care and 
judicious tenderness were not wanting to guide 
the orphan’s footsteps ; and when at an early age 
she was removed from her indulgent relatives to 
the protection of one not less the object of her 
admiring pride, than the delight of her youthful 
fancy, the young wife felt that her bark was 
launched beneath a cloudless sky and sailed fear- 
lessly on without a thought of gathering cloud or 
overhanging tempest. But the blow was not re- 
tarded by the want of preparation in the thought- 
less mariner, It came all too suddenly, and the 
fond and faithful heart whose love was the light 
of her existence was cold and still—the brave 
stout arm to which she had clung so dependingly, 
was powerless to caress or to sustain her. Wild 
with grief and terror, almost refusing to believe 
in her desolation, it was not strange that the 
stricken mourner sat down in her woe refusing to 
be comforted: it was not strange that the accents 
of her child fell unheeded on her ear as he strove 
with all his infant powers to rouse her from her 
lethargy of woe; no, it was not strange, for she 














knew nothing of the mighty Hand that was deal- 
ing with her, she had never felt His claim to pre- 
eminence in her affections, had never returned 
Him adoring praise for His countless blessings, 
had never recognized His right to govern her des- 
tiny, to appoint her portion in sorrow and in joy. 
But all this and more, the rod of affliction was 
appointed to teach; and the heart which was 
thoughtless and unbelieving in prosperity, learned 
to be humble, and grateful, and trusting in adver- 
sity. Next to the consolations of the Christian 
hope, “ame the caresses of her little George in 
power to heal and comfort, and she would listen 
then and try to smile as he paraded his wealth 
of toys before her sight, and bade her choose the 
prettiest so she would dry her eyes and weep no 
more; and if these were not effectual, would put 
his arms about her neck and promise to be very 
good and mind her every word, and to love her 
just as well as papa used to love her. Amply 
endowed with fortune by her parents, which her 
husband’s considerate kindness had seen fully 
secured to her before they were united, Mrs. 
Henderson had now no earthly care but to train 
her only child in paths of wisdom ; and though he 
was not yet what she could desire in her anxicty 
for his best interests, no parent had more reason 
to rejoice in the respectful and affectionate devo- 
tion of a son. Thus far his mother’s will had 
been a law sufficient for the regulation of his 
naturally high and hasty temper; thus far his 
mother’s sympathy had been enough for his 
youthful enjoyment; but a new era was opening 
upon George. Young, ardent, gay and generous ; 
independent in position, fortune, temper ; he was 
exposed to many an alluring snare, an object of 
frequent and flattering solicitation; and while 
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Mrs. Henderson wisely laid down the reins of | 


government, she watched the avenues to tempta- 
tion with anxious fear and fervent prayer; seek- 
ing to direct in the choice of refined enjoyment, 
stimulating to the path of honorable ambition, 
and wishing earnestly for the influence of a sin- 
cere and well-placed attachment to crown the 
happiness of the son, whose ingenuous nature she 
had found it easy to mould through the power of 
the gentle and endearing sympathies. With this 
view, knowing her a favorite with George, she 
had watched attentively the character of Helen 
Seott—had marked her meek and reverent de- 
portment in the sanctuary—her cheerful accom- 
modating temper in the domestic circle—her 
readiness for all those little kindnesses which come 
*0 gracefully from the young ; and it had become 
the earnest desire of her heart to transfer the 
possessor of these lovely and engaging qualities to 
her own fireside, as an interesting companion for 
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herself, and a heart-treasure for her darling 
George. And as time slipped quietly away, 
everything seemed fast tending to the accom- 


If Helen walked, what- 
ever way she went, it had become a matter of 


plishment of this wish. 


course to be escorted home by George; if an 
excursion was arranged, by some accident his arm 
was always the first proffered for her support ; 
scarce a day passed without her reception of a 
new song, a book, a plant—some of the little gifts 
too trifling to be refused, yet so powerful to as- 
sure the loved one of her constant occupation of 
the giver’s heart and mind; and when evening 
drew the curtain and refreshed the weariness of 
business excitement by domestic joys or pleasur- 
able reunions, the well-known ring at the street 
door made brothers and sisters look askance at 
Helen, and if in a very amiable mood vacate the 
chair that happened to be next her; “and thus 
all went gaily as a marriage bell.” It was as if 
the little wicked sprite whom classic fable has 
named Cupid watched the whole affair with a 
nod of gentle acquiescence, and was ready amia- 
bly to insist on the lovers having it all their 
own way; but yet, methinks, upon a nearer in- 
spection, there was all the time im the urchin’s 
eye a lurking glance that boded mischief. The 
winter was now breaking up, and the lovers of 
crowded entertainments hastening to present 
their attractions while the season still rendered 
them endurable. Among the closing festivities 
was one to which all the Scott famity received 
an early invitation, and being almost regarded aa 
a member of it, our youthful lover was of course 
included Punctual to the hour, he constituted 
himself as usual Helen’s devoted attendant, and 
full of bright hope for the future revelled in the 
enjoyment of the present with even more than 
his wonted relish, and found his usually high 
spirits exceeding the very gayest in their gayety. 
But bright hours will fly even from the closest 
grasp, and it became time to think of returning. 
Alexander Scott and George descended to the 
street to see that the carriages were ready 
for the respective ladies of their charge. To 
Alexander's challenge the coachman responded 
“Allright ;” but George searched in vain the multi- 
tude of vehicles for the one which had conveyed 
Helen and himself. All on the spot were of 
course engaged, and a drizzling rain having com- 
menced, it was useless to hope to procure another 
at so late an hour: there was nothing therefore 
for George but to consign his disappointer to that 
remorse which must await all perjured coachmen, 
to lift Helen over the wet pavement, and secure 
as comfortable a corner for her as was possi- 
ble in her brother's crowded carriage. “Sor- 
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ry we can't offer you better accommodations, 
George, but you are welcome to share these,” 
said Alexander, as he seated himself alongside 
the driver. “Oh,no, never mind me,” said George, 
fastening the carriage door; “I shall get home 
well enough, but you are well loaded, coachman, 
and it is very dark, you had better drive slowly.” 
“ Good night, don’t stand in the rain, good night !” 
came from several voices inside as the vehicle 
rolled away, and one, George fancied, (how much 
the fancy pleased him,) was regretful in its tone. 
As he stood on the steps, uncertain whether to 
rejoin the party inside or pursue his way home- 
ward, the door suddenly opened, and a young 
associate laying his hand on his arm drew him 
back into the house, saying, “ You are the very 
man we want, Henderson; your divinity is gone, 
and now you must be one of us;” and opening 
the door of a small side apartment, and as 
suddenly closing it, George found himself at a 
table surrounded by a dozen well known com- 
panions, elated with wine, and pouring forth in 
well measured and harmonious cadence the tones 
of a mirth-inspiring glee. Fond of singing, and 
possessing a good voice, George's aid was soon in 
requisition ; the wine again circulated; senti- 
ments succeeded singing; toast followed toast; 
till the inward voice, whose whispers had been 
disregarded, roused itself in one last effort to ad- 
monish him if he wished to reach home with pro- 
priety, he must make a prompt retreat. 
his cap and cloak as quietly as possible, he effect- 


Securing 


ed this, and threw himself upon his bed to snatch 
a feverish slumber—to dream a fitful dream—and 
to awake in the hopeless effort to avert some dire 
calamity which was overwhelming his own Helen. 
The rays of an unclouded morning sun dispelled 
the vision, and George was not of a disposition to 
nurse imaginary fears: but had he been so, every 
apprehension would have vanished as he entered 
the pleasant parlor of the Scotts that evening, and 
found Helen bright and blooming as usual, and 
what in that large family was most unusual— 
alone. His first glad greetings paid, however, 
he soon became sensible of a different atmo- 
sphere to that which had hitherto encouraged 
his attempts to please ; the little attentions ever 
before so graciously received were now apparent- 
ly evaded, and the innocent, confiding glance, 
which George had learned to prize like a very 
sunbeam, was changed for an averted expression, 
which appeared equally unwilling to discover or 
conceal its cause. Sorely puzzled, yet trusting all 
would soon be right again, George chatted on, and 
the events of the last evening at length became the 


topic of discussion. “ What a delightful evening it — 
was,” said George ; “I never enjoyed myself so - 
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much.” “The most agreeable part of the entertain- 
ment commenced after we left, I believe,” returned 
Helen, “Not the most agreeable by any means,” 
said George, “but certainly it was a very pleas- 
ant hour.” “I feel rather surprised,” resumed 
Helen, “that Mr. and Mrs. Ludlow should have 
countenanced an entertainment of that nature; | 
thought them friendly to the spirit of reform so 
“Mrs. Ludlow did not 
sanction the abomination with her presence,” re- 
plied George, with much gravity. “I suppose 
not ;” and Helen nearly smiled. “Nor Mr. Lud- 
low, I acquit him too; it was a little festivity 
projected by their nephew and heir for a few 


generally prevailing.” 


_ congenial spirits, of whom I had the pleasure to 


be chosen one. But allow me to ask in my tum, 
what eaves-dropper has carried some garbled 
statement to your ear, and prepared for me the 
agreeable reception I have met with to-night?” 
“It was no eaves-dropper,” said Helen, warmly ; 
“it was my brother Alexander!” “And will 
you permit me to inquire what could prompt 
him to such an unwonted interest in my affairs?” 


| ‘*He thought it might interest me,” said Helen, 


her transparent cheek flushing to a crimson glow. 
“ He did me too much honor,” said George, bowing 
ironically. “I will be frank, cost what it may,” 
reswned Helen, in a saddened but firm tone. “In 
our family, Mr. Henderson, you see those who 
have been taught the evils of intemperance, by a 
painful and bitter experience. I have seen an in- 
dulgent father, eminently qualified to be our guide 
and guardian, transformed into a terror and a 
shame, through its debasing influence; a tender 
mother borne down to the dust by her unceasing 
efforts to fill his place and hers; a dear, generous 
brother tasked to a struggle beyond his years to 
supply the comforts which were wanting in our 
neglected home—and for worlds,” she added, ina 
lower voice, “I would not link my fate with one 
who could not give me an assurance of freedom 
from its chain.” While Helen spoke, and her in- 
yenuous countenance betrayed the inward conflict, 
George had experienced also an oppressive tumult 
of emotions ; but pride, like Aaron’s serpent, swal- 
lowed all the rest, as he replied, “ I have as great an 
abhorrence of intemperance, Miss Scott, as you or 
your brother Alexander can have, but you must 
allow me to express my contempt for the re- 
strictions with which certain reformers seek to 
chain society, and my firm resolution to bind my- 
self by no pledge at the behest of any who would 
presume to interfere with my self-government.” 
“None here would so presume. None here would 
seek to bind an unwilling captive,” said Helen, 
slowly removing from her finger a gem which 
had lately sparkled there, and laying it on the 
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able. There was a painful pause—a long, un- , 
comfortable silence; but both were unable to 
turn to other conversation, and George approach- 
ing the table took up the ring. His heart was 
-welling, but he buttoned his coat tightly over it, 
and bowing very low he simply said, “ I wish you 
«od evening, Miss Scott!” “Good evening, Mr. 
Henderson ' and the door closed: the outer one 











elosed with something very like a bang, and 





George, throwing the ring as far as his strength 

could send it, walked on communing with his in- 

dignant self, “Overlooked, I suppose, by mam- 

ma, reported by the brother, and dictated to by 

the sister! they'll find I am_ not the man for 

them '™ and on and on he strode, till the wearied 

outer frame refused to aid in the excitement of 
the inner. Unrefreshed by his short slumber, he 

found himself the next morning in a very unusual 

mood at his mother’s quiet breakfast table, while 

she, all unconscious of the shadow that had pass- 

ed over him, was cheerful and gracious as ever, 

with now and then a playful allusion to “her fair 

daughter.” These did not elicit the usual grati- 

fied smile, and in reply to one of them she was 

surprised by the remark: “By the way, mother. 
[ think you are rather mistaken in that same 
Miss Helen—she is not quite so meek as you 
suppose.” “ Indeed! George, I have heard Mrs. 
Scott say Helen's temper was a proverb for 
smoothness.” “Oh, mothers are apt to talk so 
of marriageable daughters,” said George, with a 
shrug. “ But Mrs. Scott I think has little need. 
Her eldest daughters are well married; all are 
engaged but Helen ; and she—” “ Will not be very 
soon, at least to me, unless she lowers her colors. 
I have known a great many girls of superior pre- 
tensions, but never one that would carry it quite 
<0 loftily.”. Mrs. Henderson was at a loss to un- 
derstand, and George seemed indisposed for fur- 
ther communication ; but she saw that the whole 
Seott family, from the mother down, were in 
disgrace with her son; and supposing that the 
agitated elements would soon recover their equi- 
librium, she turned the conversation to other 
topics. But this expectation, so consonant with 
her wishes, was not destined to fulfilment. In- 
dignant at what he termed the meddlesome and 
mischievous spirit of the Scotts, George chose to 
punish it by an absence so prolonged that he 
found the intercouse, when he condescended to 
resume it, restrained and embarrassed to a painful 
degree; and he had not a particle of the martyr's 
meekness in his composition. His visits therefore 
became few, with longer and longer intervals; 
and time as it passed on wrenched with unsparing 
hand link after link of the bright chain which had 
$0 lately bound two youthful hearts in an exist- 
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nee of hope and joy, till at length the formal 


bow of recognition, or some indispensable atten- 


tion when they met by accident, became the only 


outward tribute to the memory of the past, 
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Meantime, though bitterness had mingled in the 
first sweet draught with which he had attempted 
to slake his thirst for earthly happiness, George 
was by no means disposed to turn away from the 
cup which in imagination sparkled so brightly, 
but again and again he seized it with an eager 
hand, and ever 2s one bubble broke beneath the 


pressure of his lip, another of brighter tint and 
richer flavor rose, until exhausted with repeated 
mockery, the once bland and joyous George Hen- 
derson was becoming of an irritable and capricious 
temper—now revelling in gay and wild excite 
ment, and now plunged into listlessness, despond- 
ency and gloom. Often he sought within himself 
the cause and cure of the distemper which had 
so poisoned his once healthful, cheerful spirit ; 
for though too frequently the votary of frivolous 
and enervating pleasure, he possessed a mind 
that claimed affinity with things more elevated 
ind had not commenced his career 


and ennobling, 
without many an ardent aspiration for the honors 
won only by the energetic and the self-denying. 
“Well!” he soliloquized, as one gloomy afternoon 
he lay extended on the lounge in his dressing 
room, “I should like to know what prevents my 
being as comfortable as I was a year azo; if my 
heart or my head is so soft that I can only find 
happiness in the smiles of the fair, why may I 
not seck in the Amelias and Cecilias—the Annas 
and Susannas of my large acquaintance, a worthy 
substitute for that little piece of perverseness, 
Helen Scott? Let me think; there’s Jane Sey 
mour, beautiful and stately as an empress; but 
she’s half a head too tall for me. I never did like 
your Amazons. There's Susette Nicholson, but 
she’s so bent on charming, it tires me to death to 
admire Aer. And there are the Misses Morton, 
both natural enough, I'm sure; but theirs is a 
very silly nature. And there is Lucretia Prescott, 
a veritable Lucretia allowed by all; but there is 
no sympathy between us—none, She cares not 
a straw for me, I know ; and I'm sure I don't for 
her. No—no; a bachelor’s life is the gayest. 
It's well to see life as it is, and ‘when the hey- 
day in the blood is tame—is humble, and waits 
upon the judgment,’ why then a man may benefit 
others more, be his vocation what it may, unfet- 
tered by domestic ties, unharassed by daily petty 
vexations.” Thus saying, George cast aside his 
dressing gown, and arraying himself in the last 
new suit, proceeded to join the gay convivial club 
of which he had lately become a member. But 
while hope still flattered with an honorable future , 
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and giddy-tongued mirth remonstrated against 
domestic bondage, our deluded hero was slowly 
but surely forging fetters which would inevitably 
link him with the hopeless, the wretched, the de- 
graded. The hour was late when the club sepa- 
rated, but not too late for the mother whose every 
feeling was awake with apprehension for her son, 
tu be still awaiting his return. All the evening 
ehe had pondered his present wayward course 
with deep solicitude—had framed one plea after 
another with which to address him on the agitating 
subject, (for she found it widely different from 
moulding the ingenuous boy, to influence the jeal- 
ous man, quick to feel every hint as an invasion 
of his rights ;) and as in sad deliberation, she dis- 
carded one suggestion after another as impolitic 
or injudicious, her heart sickened with the thought 
that the being on whom she lavished all the 
prodigality of a mother’s love and care, the only 
one in whom she still claimed an earthly interest, 
might become, even in life’s morning, a fixed figure 
for “the time of scorn to point his slow, unmoving 
finger at,” an object to which she must yet cling, 
though in all the wasting grief of disappointed 
hope. Ashe entered the apartment where she 
sat, she looked up eagerly for some encourage- 
ment to perform her painful duty, but the cheek 
was crimsoned, and the eye was wandering in 
unnatural excitement ; and turning from him with 
a bitter but suppressed sigh, she handed him his 
lamp in silence, and retired to pour out the weary 
and heavy-laden breast to One who is never slow 
to hear or forgetful to relieve. A few days after 
this, George was attacked with a prevailing epi- 
demic, which, though mild in form, threatened to 
confine him for some time to his own apartment ; 
and while hovering about his couch with every 
gentle assiduity, his mother seized the period of 
disenchantment to express her apprehensions in 
an appeal so earnest and so*tender, that every 
filial feeling was aroused in her son's naturally 
warm heart. 

“ Dear mother,” said he, earnestly, “I entreat 
you, do not grieve thus. I believe in your anxiety 
you have much overdrawn the picture, but indeed, 
you shall have no further cause to fear. I am 
sure,” he added, gently smoothing the hair on her 
still handsome brow, “I would not whiten a lock 
on this dear head with sorrow for all the world 
can offer.” And in this reply, the mother felt a 
thousand times overpaid for all that she had suf- 
fered! But as returning health re-strung his 
energies, and tyrant habit re-assumed its sway, 
George soon found opportunity to know if his 
mother had indeed so much overdrawn the pic- 
ture! In the struggle for resistance he became 
convinced how far he had departed from the in- 
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dependence of self-government, and blushed to 
feel that in his boasted self-reliance he had proved 
his utter weakness, It was early on the evening 
that the club regularly held its meetings, that a 
bon-vivant of the number met George with the 
question whether he was on his way thither? “No,” 
he replied ; “ lam going home to spend the evening 
with my mother ; [ have given up the club.” “Why, 
Henderson,” ; 
the last man I should suspect of being tied to the 
apron-strings of an ‘anxious mother!’” “ Mon- 


said the other with a sneer, “ you are 


trose,” replied George, familiarly, “whatever the 
club may be to others, I have found it dangerous 
to me, and for that I have given it up, and not at 
my mother’s request, though I might well. do as 
much for one who ean never do enough for me.” 
A singular fellow, that Henderson, after all! 
thought Montrose, as he proceeded on his way. 





A few paces on, and our hero was again accosted 
“Do you know, George, that Mrs. Wood gives a 
concert to-night?” “ No, I did not,” was the reply ; 
“Twas going home.” “Oh come with me,” said 
the other, and offering him hisarm; “the bill is a 
very attractive one, and there are crowds of peo- 
ple thronging in—we shall be none too early— 
come.” And George assenting, they soon entered 
the concert room, and found it already filled with 
the exception of a few seats at the very entrance. 
Scarcely had they placed themselves at one end 
of the only empty bench, when a rather numer- 
ous party presented themselves as candidates for 
its occupation, and our friends compressing them- 
selves as much as_ possible for their accommoda- 
tion, George was not a little surprised, and not 
wholly ungratified, as the ladies doffed their 
hoods, to find himself again sitting by the side of 
Helen Scott. He immediately proffered the bill 
for her use, and she was replying to his remark on 
one of the performances, when her brother leaned 
forward and said: “ You are so short, Helen, you 
can never see Mrs. Wood above that tall gentle- 
man in front of you—suppose you take my seat ;” 
and Helen accordingly complied. Still George 
did not desert the party, but remained quietly at- 
tentive to the rich strains floating around him, 
ever and anon exchanging a remark with Alex- 
ander Scott in the interval of a song; and while 
he listened to his unaffected and judicious criti- 
¢ism, and felt the influence of his frank cordial 
manner, he could not help acknowledging, in spite 
of the late alienation, that he was a most estima- 
ble and agreeable companion. As the party rose 
to go, George, whose friend had disappeared un- 
der the influence of too much pressure, sauntered 
on behind them ; and observing that the ladies 
considerably outnumbered their attendants, whis- 
pered Alexander, “ As you gentlemen seem some- 
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what in the minority, will you accept of my ser- 
vices?” “ With pleasure,” replied Alexander: 
“Miss Lambert, Mr. Henderson will be happy to 
wait on you.” The young lady took his offered 
arm, and George, casting an accidental glance be- 
hind just as they gained the stairs, observed that 
Helen, walking by her brother's side, conversed 
very affably with the lady on his right. The 
evening Was very cold, so cold and nipping that 
the warm cup of fragrant coffee with which Mrs. 
Scott, with motherly care, was ready to greet 
their arrival, was not a thing to be refused ; and 
while George stood, with hat in hand, by no 
means anxious to go, her very cordial invitation 
«oon determined him. 

“Sit down by me, George,’ 
my calling you George, it comes so naturally—and 
tell me of your mother: it is long since I have 
seen her ;” and while he took the seat and the 
refreshment, and looked around upon the cheerful 
group, broken into little knots, chatting over 
the coffee in the unrestrained flow of lively spir- 
its, he could not help acknowledging within 
himself it was altogether pleasanter than the 
club. As he sat directing his conversation to her 
mother, he was near enough to the divan occupied 
by Helen and the young and fashionable Mr. Mer- 
ton, to observe them quite minutely, and as his 
glance fell on her countenance he thought it 
somewhat altered. True, the features were the 
same, and the fair face was neither thinner nor 
paler; but there were not so many dimples about 
the firm little mouth, and the gay, arch glance 
which used to irradiate her eye, seemed some- 
what sobered ; but then she was a year older! 
We all grow thoughtful as we grow older, and a 
year sometimes makes a much greater change ! 
In their conversation too, he felt somewhat inter- 
ested, for Mr. Merton, having lately fallen heir to 
a large estate, was esteemed quite a speculation 
in the market, and Mr. Merton was evidently 
making very assiduous court to Helen Scott ; but 
though George regarded her closely he could see 
nothing in her manner beyond the most ordinary 
courtesy. “TI regret to find that your brother 
is engaged for Wednesday evening, when Mrs. 


Wood will sing again,” said Mr. Merton, preparing 


” she said,—“ excuse 
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to depart ; “ but perhaps that may not interfere 
with the arrangement.” “Oh, we will wait for 
Alexander,” replied Helen: “ Mrs. Wood is sucha 
favorite of his, we ought not to go without him:” 
and Mr. Merton, bowing a reluctant acquiescence, 
took his leave. One by one the number gradu- 
ally dropped off, till George and Helen were left 
the only possessors of the foom. George looked 
at the clock, it told eleven, and he too began to 
feel the necessity of departure. Taking up a 
piece of music,as he bent over the piano, he said, 
“Do you sing much now, Miss Scott? “ Yes,” 
replied Helen, “a good deal—Alexander is so 
fond of singing.” “Few brothers rejoice in a 
sister so devoted to their tastes,” said George. 
“Few brothers have such claims upon a sister's 
devotion,” returned Helen. “He is fortunate in 
keeping you with him to minister to his enjoy- 
ments; I thought ere this you had deserted him 
for some staunch supporter of the temperance 
cause,” said George, with a look of the olden mis- 
chievous sort. “ I believe that is your only requi- 
site!” “ Not my only one, though certainly indis- 
pensable! Many may support it with heart and 
hand, who have no other interest in my eyes.” 
“Helen,” said the young man, and his voice trem. 
bled with the influence of strong emotion, “tell 
me that you regard me as you did a year ago, and 
I will promise all that you desire; and as I am 
an honorable man, I will keep my promisg to my 
dying day.” 

The heart of little Helen Scott was very fulls 
and she hid her face upon her lover’s shoulder, 
and wept as if it was quite broken. 

‘Mrs. Henderson sat again that evening at her 
lonely hearth, but the silence was at length bro- 
ken by a step more bounding than of late, and 
George entered with a beaming face. “ You are 
late again, George?” she said with an apprehen- 
sive glance. “ But you need not have feared for 
me to-night,” he exclaimed, joyfully embracing 
her. “Give me joy, mother, lots of joy, for after 
all, it is to be Helen Scott.” The mother re- 
turned his glad caress in the same spirit, and in 
her inmost heart, implored a blessing on the bright 
brow of Helen Scott. 


————_+22 »>—_____--- 


Tue flash of decision, when foemen defy, 
May awe like the lightning of Jove ; 
But the beam of resolve in the maiden’s soft eye, 


Can alone melt the bosom to love. 
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OLD FRIENDS AND NEW ACQUAINTANCES. 
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“Herne is Mrs. Percy’s visiting book, Anna,” 
said Augu-ta Cartwright. 
is gone, let us proceed to make our list and write 
the notes.” 

“What have you to do with Mrs, Perey’s visit- 
ing book ?” inquired their brother. 

“IT want to make out from it a list of people 
to invite on Tuesday evening,” replied his sis- 
ter. 

“ But you do not visit the same persons,” per- 
sisted young Cartwright. 

“No, John. 
should not want her book if we did,” replied Au- 
gusta. 

“Oh!” It’s not 
only her book, but her acquaintances you want. 


How can you be so stupid? I 


said John, “I understand. 
A dignified, delicate mode of proceeding,” he add- 
ed sarcastically. 

“It's done every day,” replied his sister reso- 
lutely. “Indeed, it’s the only way of getting on 
when you know nobody.” 


"” 


“Know nobody !” repeated John. “ And pray, 
don’t you know people enough ?” 

“People enough, and too many too,” replied 
Augusta. “ That’s the difficulty. 

“Too many and too few—that sounds like a 
contradiction,” said John. “I don’t understand 
you.” 

“Yes, you do, John,” replied his sister, “if you 
lid not want to be disagreeable.” 

“No indeed!” said John with affected inno- 
cence, “Pray explain.” 

“Why,” said Anna, “we made so many new 
aequaintances last summer at Saratoga and New- 
port, that we want now to follow it up and give 
a party.” 

“Well,” returned her brother, “it’s not neces- 
sary to take Mrs, Percy’s book for that, you know, 
I presume.” 

“No,” she said, “but they are very few—not 
over twenty—in fact, nothing more than a be- 
ginning. The difficulty is not there, however— 
for as Mrs. Perey visits all the fashionable set, 
we cannot go wrong in just taking her list as it is; 
but it is the hosts of people we know alrea- 


dy. 


“A MARRIAGE OF 


“And now that Papa | 











” 


CONVENIENCE, ETC. 


“Well,” persisted John, “where is the diffi- 
culty ?” 

“ About inviting them.” 

“Tf,” said he, laughing, “ there’s no obstacle to 
your inviting people you don’t know, I really 
‘cannot see the difficulty of your asking those you 
do.” 

“ You know perfectly well what Anna means, 
John,” said Augusta, evidently vexed with the 
course of his questions and remarks, “ We 
want to give a fashionable party—to get out of 
this old set we are in—and the difficulty is how 
to manage it. Do you understand now ?” 

“Perfectly,” he replied gravely. “ You want 
to cut old friends and make new acquaintances ; 
and if you take my advice, you will leave it 
These fashionables i 

“ Now, John,” interrupted his sister, “ don’t be 
disagreeable.” 

“T don’t mean to be disagreeable,” he replied, 
“at least not more so than I can help—but I do 
think it a most undignified thing, and I must 
say" —— 

“Think what you like,” said his sister inter- 
rupting him again impatiently, “but say nothing 
to papa about it. He has notions enough of his 
own now, without your putting any more in his 
head. Come, Anna,” she said, “do begin. The 
Percys, Darcys, Howards, Lesters of course—and 
that beautiful Mrs. Langley.” 

“T don't think she'll come,” said Anna, looking 
up. .“ You know how exclusive she is.” 

“When she finds that everybody else is com- 
ing, she will,” returned Augusta. 

“TI don't know that,” said Anna, reluctantly. 
“She is a very supercilious person, and only visits 
among the most fashionable.” 

“She was very civil at Saratoga,” persisted 
Augusta. “ We knew her very well there.” 

“That is, we used sometimes to be of the same 
bowling parties,” replied Anna. “But her man- 
ner was always cold and distant.” 

“That's her usual manner,” said Augusta. 

“Oh,” said her sister, “there was a difference 
towards her own set. Her natural manner is as 
you say, cold, but to them it was not distant.” 


alone. 
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“ Well, well,” persisted Augusta, “ we can but 
ask her. She need not come if she does not 
choose.” 

“| wish she would,” said Anna. 
a stylish person, that if she came 

“Oh,” said Augusta, “that would settle the 
business at once. She’s worth a struggle.” 

“ Well, there are the Hautons. 
say? Shall we ask them ?” 


“ She is such 


’ 





What do you 


Augusta paused a moment before she replied, | 


and then said, 


“Yes, they are saucy things, but they are so | 


fashionable. I wish they would come.” 

“But is there any chance of it, do you think ¢” 
asked Anna. 

“They may if Mrs. Langley does. They are 
very intimate, and think the world of her.” 

“ And the Meltons ¢” pursued Anna. 

“Of course, and they will come,” replied Au- 
gusta. 

“Do you think so?” said her sister, doubtfully. 

“They must,” replied Augusta, almost exult- 


ingly. “They’ve got to: their father wants papa’s | 


influence to get in the Insurance Company as Se- 


cretary, and so, whether they like it or no, they | 


must be civil.” 


“Oh!” said Anna, reassured, “I did not think | 


of that.” 
“T did,” replied Augusta, triumphantly, “as 


soon as I heard papa talking about Mr. Melton’s | 


wanting his influence.” 

“My father would not give or refuse it on such 
grounds, Augusta,” interposed John. “Mr. Melton 
is a very proper person for the situation.” 

“T dare say,” said Augusta, quickly ; “but if I 
tell papa that the Meltons are haughty, and give 


themselves airs, and do not think us fashionable | 
enough to visit, do you think he'll exert himself | 


for their father ? 


Papa thinks he cares for none | 


of these things ; but only let it come to the point, | 
and nobody cares more. He is as much pleased | 


as any of us with attentions from those people, 
and even more keenly offended by any slight; 
and Ido believe one reason, though he does not 
know it, why he likes Mr. Melton so much, is, he is 


flattered by his civility—and civil enough, he is,” | 


she added, “ for, though very fashionable, they are 
not rich, and he wants this office terribly ; so 
there's no fear but that the Misses Melton widl 
come.” 

“Mrs. Percival too?” said Anna. 

“Certainly, and it’s a shame if she does not 
come,” 

“Why so ?” inquired John. 

“Mr. Percival is under obligations to papa for 
some kindness years ago when he was very young. 


It will be very ungrateful in him if he does not 











come and bring that pretty little stylish wife of 
his.” 

“ Better give him a hint to that effect in your 
note,” said John dryly. But Augusta made him 
no answer, as she continued to give out names 
from Mrs. Percy's book to Anna, who wrote them 
down as fast as she dictated. “ There,” she contin- 
ued. as she threw it down, “ we have finished with 
Mrs. Percy's list. Now for our own.” And taking 
up their own visiting book, she commenced read- 
ing off the names of those they considered as the 
least objectionable of their own acquaintance ; 
those who had claims of wealth at least, and had 
some foothold upon the fashionable set they were 
so desirous of entering. 

“The Melvilles—yes—they are very rich, and 
know a good many.” 

“The Hasslers. No——” 

“Why not?” inquired John. 
a very pretty girl.” 

“Ellen would do well enough,” replied Au- 


“Ellen Hassler is 


gusta, “but the two elder ones are frights; and 
then there’s another coming out too, and four girls 
are too much out of any family. They dress vilely 
Run your pen through the Fenwicks 
too, Anna, there’s no use in having them.” 

“You were at a party there last winter,” qui- 
etly remarked John. 

“T cannot help that, now,” said Augusta ; “and 
The Hampdens, too, and all 


besides. 


I'll never go again. 
those people in that part of the town.” 

“But the Ellings,” said Anna, pausing ; “ you 
know we were there several times last winter.” 

“ Well, they were here,” replied Augusta ; “ and 
if we ask all those to whose houses we have been 
in the habit of going, we may as well give the 
matter up at once. It would just be having one 
of our old parties over again.” 

“ That's true,” said Anna. 

“Indeed,” pursued Augusta, “if I had my own 
way, I would not ask one of them. I would cut 
the whole concern at once. It’s the best way, 
but mother is so afraid of giving offence.” 

“ And that there’s no help for,” remarked An- 
na. “For my part I believe we shall give more 
asking some and not asking others, than if we cut 
them altogether.” 

“To be sure we will,” replied Augusta ; “but 
that I don’t care for.” 

“The Browns?” said Anna. 

“ No, indeed !” she replied ; “I am tired of the 
sight of those everlasting blue dresses of theirs. 
Run your pen through their names.” 

“The Smyths ?” pursued Anna. 

“ No,” said Augusta; “the name of Smyth re- 
quires something to back it. A Miss Smyth will 
never do.” 
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“The Lawrences?” asked Anna. 

“No; three girls in pink boddices, and all 
dressed alike, as they always are, is enough to 
spoil any party.” 

“Mary Carlton?” said Anna, pausing and look- 
ing up. 

“Oh, no; there’s no use in asking her.” 

“She is a very lovely girl,” interposed John 
warmly; “why should you not ask her ?” 

“Because we have so many already, that we 
are obliged to ask, that nobody knows,” replied 
his sister. 

“Then one more will make no great difference,” 
persisted John, 


” 


“ Every one counts,” retorted Augusta. 

“T don’t want her,” said Anna, “but still we 
have been so intimate that I hardly know wheth- 
er it will do to leave her out. She will feel hurt.” 

“Oh, she'll never hear of it,” said Augusta. 
“She knows none of the set, and it’s having so 
many nobodies. 
her at all.” 

“And about the Cartwrights,” said Anna, 
“what are we to do?” 


Besides there’s no use in asking 


Augusta paused and looked perplexed. 

“What a plague it is!” she said, evidently 
much annoyed. “They always dress so oddly, 
and attract so much attention, that people inva- 
I was ashamed of them 
the last time, when we had such a very different 
Don't 
let us ask them,” she said decidedly, as if taking 
a bold resolution. 


riably ask who they are. 


set from those we shall have on Tuesday. 


“Not ask your own relations !” exclaimed John, 

“That's the very thing,” 
ingly. 

“Of course ; if they were anybody else's rela- 
tions, I should not mind it half so much. And 
then people always ask who they are, and the 
name lets out the secret at once. 


said Anna, despair- 


Cousins seem 
Say nothing about them, 
Anna, and ten to one they'll never hear of the 
party, they live so out of the way. And if they 
do, why there's no help for it.” 

“But papa and mamma,” said Anna,—* what 
will they say ?” 

“They need not know it,” replied Augusta, 
boldly. “Only don’t mention their names before 
them, and as we see them so seldom, the chances 
are they will not think of them; or, if they do, 
take it for granted they are invited.” 

And thus they went on, carefully excluding re- 
lations, and cutting old friends, and making out 
as long a list of fashionables as possible. In fact 
they counted some hundred names already. 

“This will do very well,” said Augusta, as she 
ran her eye over the list. “If,” she added, with 


to stamp a family so. 
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a sigh, “they only all come. Now let us fill up 
the cards, and to-morrow we will drive about and 
leave them.” 

Everything went on for a few days very well. 
Mrs. Cartwright was a good, kind, plain, motherly 


woman, who knew nothing out of her own fami- 
ly, and who left everything to “ her girls,” as she 
called her daughters, and thought all they did 
right. Mr. Cartwright gave them carte-blanche, 
as far as expenses were concerned; and as they 
were careful not to talk over their plans before 
him, he had not interfered with their arrange- 
ments. 

The cards had been written and sent, the head 
confectioner, waiter, &c., spoken to, and the best 
music engaged. Their own dresses were ordered 
at Madame A.’s, the most fashionable artiste 
of her class, and then there was a pause. They 
had done all they could for the present, and had 
now only to wait for the answers to their notes, 

“The Cartwrights! who are they?” said Mrs. 
“T don’t know 

the people ; it must be a mistake.” 

“No,” said her sister ; “I do not believe it is, 
for while I was at Ashton’s, this morning, cards 
came in, and some one said they were going round 
calling on everybody. There was a great deal of 
talking and laughing about it.” 

“ How pushing,” coldly remarked Mrs. Langley. 
“ Answer the notes, however.” 

“You do not go, I presume,” said her sister, 
with a smile. 

“Hardly,” said Mrs. Langley, contemptuously. 
“T never heard of the people before. I wonder 
how they came even to know my name.” 

“They were at Saratoga last summer,” said 
her sister. “Do you not remember two tall, 
rather pretty, showy looking girls, who dressed 
very well, and who joined our bowling parties 
occasionally ?” 

“ No,” said her sister, “there are so many of 
that kind of girls at these places. That is the 
worst of Saratoga “and Newport; you come in 
contact with so many people you meet nowhere 
else.” 

“But do not you remember a tall girl, with 
'.long light curls, who used to wear a remarkably 
' handsome morning-dress, that was embroidered 

&p the front with a very peculiar pattern in this 
new style ?” 

“I remember the dress, now you speak of it,” 
replied Mrs. Langley. “I remember it struck me 
as something new and very handsome; but I 
have no recollection of who wore it.” 

“Well, it was one of these Cartwright girls,” 

| pursued her sister. “Their father is rich, and 
| they are making a desperate attempt it seems to 


Langley, as she opened a note. 
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be fashionable. They were at Newport after 
they left Saratoga, and have called upon every 
one they met there, besides hosts of people who 
never heard of them. They must have got 
somebody's visiting book, for every one is invited. 
Here are the Goldsboroughs’ cards for Tuesday, 
the same evening as the Cartwrights’. Shall I 
say ‘ Prior engagements’ to the Cartwrights? It’s 
more civil.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Langley, haughtily ; “there's 
no use in being civil tosuch people. They'll only 
ask me again, if I do not put a stop to it at 
once. Just write ‘regrets that it is not in her 
power ; that’s enough.” 

“We go to Goldsborough’s, of course ?” 

“Of course,” replied her sister. 

“Well, Mrs. Percival,” said one of the Ashtons, 
laughing, “do you patronize those Cartwrights 
to-morrow ?” 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Percival. 

“No! but do you, really?” said the gay girl, 
looking surprised. 

“JT must, my dear,” replied her friend, mourn- 
fully. “My husband makes quite a point of it. 
Old Mr. Cartwright did him some favor once, and 
so he will not hear of my refusing. I would not 
go, if I could help it, I assure you. However, I 
shall come to Goldsborough’s afterwards. I shall 
go early to Cartwright’s, just to show myself, and 
pay them the attention; that’s all Mr. Percival 
cares about.” 

“The poor Meltons are so provoked,” said Su- 
san Ashton. “Their father insists upon their 
going too for some reason or other.” 

“But they need not stay,” remarked Mrs. Per- 
cival, 

“Oh, they do not mean to ; but they don’t want 
to go at all,” replied Miss Ashton. “They will 
be obliged to ask them in return, you know, and 
it’s disagreeable to have such a mixed acquaint- 
ance.” 

“That’s just what I told my husband,” said Mrs. 
Percival. “But you can’t manage these men, 
and so as he made such a point of it, I was obliged 
to yield. The father is a highly respectable per- 








son, I believe, but the daughters seem to be am- | 


bitious, pushing girls.” 


“Strange,” said Miss Ashton, “that people | 


should wish to force themselves among thos® who 
don't want them. 
quaintance of their own ?” 


I wonder if they have no ac- | 


“ Refusals from the Lesters!” said Anna Cart- | 


wright. “How provoking! ‘Prior engagement. 
The Percys, too, regret a prior engagement; also 
the Ridgelys,” she continued, as she opened note 
after note. “Who gives a party the same night, 
I wonder {” she addedin atone of infinite vexation, 


“The Goldsboroughs opposite, 1 believe,” said 
their brother. 

“Oh!” ejaculated Augusta, “what a pity! 
But their notes could not have been out until 


| yesterday,” she added suddenly, “for now I re- 


member seeing their waiter go out with a whole 
basket-full of cards just after we had breakfasted. 


| I never thought of it till this moment ; and as our 


notes were out first, it’s a mere excuse to plead 
‘prior engagements,’ ” she continued angrily. 

“ You had better call on your friends and re 
monstrate,” said John dryly. 

“Mrs. Langley merely ‘regrets, ” said Anna, 
“ There's no pretence 


,” 


opening another envelope. 
of an excuse from her.” 

“ Haughty creature,” said Augusta indignantly. 
“TI do think she has the most detestably cold, 
supercilious manners and a kind of keep-your- 
distance way of looking at you, of any one I ever 
saw.” 

“ And that is the woman you have gone out of 
your way to seek rudeness from,” said John 
angrily. 

“The Ashtons regret a ‘ prior engagement for 
Wednesday,” said Anna, as she opened another 
note. “They have made a mistake. Oh, Au- 
gusta,” she said eagerly, “write at once and say 
our party is for Tuesday, and so we shall hope to 
see them.” 

«“] will call,” said Augusta promptly. “ That's 
better. It is so much easier to refuse on paper 
than when they see you. Besides, if they tell me 
they are engaged to Goldsborough’s, I can tell 
them our notes were out first.” 

“Oh, Augusta,” said John, “that’s too bad. It’s 
enough in all conscience to invite people you do 
not know, without forcing them to come whether 
they will or not.” 

But Augusta was a resolute young lady, and 
very much bent upon having her own way ; 80 
she merely said afterwards to Anna, “ Did you 
ever know anybody so detestable as John is about 
our party? What is the matter with him, that 
he is so cross ?” 

“T don’t know,” said Anna, “but it is better 
not to talk any more before him. I wish the rest 
of the people would send answers, and let us know 
whether they are coming or not.” 

“Oh, if they do not answer they mean to 
come,” replied Augusta. 

“ The Carltons will come, I suppose,” said old 
Mr. Cartwright, as he happened to hear some- 
thing said of the expected party. 

The girls hesitated, and Anna looked at Au- 
gusta, who said with some embarrassment, “ No, 
they are not coming ;” and commenced talking 
at once very fast on some other subject. 
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“Not coming !” persisted her father. “ How is 
that? Mary goes to parties, does she not ¢” 

“Yes, I believe so,” said Anna, with so much 
hesitation in her manner that the old man said, 
with a sudden rise of suspicion, 

“They were asked, were they not ” 

“No,” said Augusta, forced to the point. “No; 
there was no use in asking them.” 

“ No use in asking them!” said Mr. Cartwright 
angrily. “ What do you mean?” 

“TI don’t believe Mary would come, sir,” said 
Augusta. “There will be nobody here that she 
knows.” 

“ Nobody here she knows,” repeated their father 
testily. Write and ask her at once. 
You should have done it at first.” 


“ Nonsense. 


“ But she will not come, sir,” persisted Augusta. 

“ Never do you mind that,” said the old man 
decidedly. “Do you write and ask her.” 

“ Very well, sir,” said Augusta quietly, mental- 
ly resolving to mislay the note, or send it too late, 
or do something that would answer her purpose ; 
but whether her father had any suspicion of what 
might be the course of events is more than we 
san say, for when he had done his paper he said, 

“ Where is the note for the Carltons? Tl take 
it myself.” 

“T have not written it yet,” said Augusta, 

“Then write it at once,” said her father impa- 
tiently ; “I want to be off.” 

“ Well, don’t wait, papa,” said Augusta; “TI ean 
just as well send the man with it.” 

“ No, no,” said the old gentleman, who had got 
an obstinate fit; “Tl do it myself. I see Mr. 
Carlton every day, and [ll give him the note. 
Make haste now ;” and so, there being no help for 
it, however provoked she was, Augusta wrote, 
sealed, and delivered the invitation. 

“ An acceptance from the Carltons,” she said, a 
day or two afterwards. “So provoking. Those 
refuse we want most, and those come we don't 
want.” 

The day before the party was to take place, 
Mr. Cartwright came home in a towering passion. 
He had by chance met one of his nephews, Frank 
Cartwright, and said, 

“Well, I suppose we shall see you and the 
girls to-morrow night.” Whereupon the young 
man reddened, and said, “ No, he believed they 
were not expected.” His uncle asked for an ex- 
planation, and found they-had received no invi- 
tation. 

He was excessively annoyed and mortified, and 
declared it must be a mistake, and that he should 


expect them all; and went home very angry, | 


scolded his daughters furiously, and insisted on 


their writing notes and apologies to their cousins | 





at once. Frighteaed and vexed, they had to 
comply. ; 

“Everything seems to go wrong about this 
party,” Augusta said, with tears in her eyes, to 
Anna. “So unlucky that papa should have met 
Frank Cartwright, a person he hardly sees from 
one year’s end to another, just now. 


tious.” 


Too vexa- 


“ Here are their answers,” said Anna, “ prompt 
enough. ‘ Regrets’—oh, they are angry and mean 
to be dignified. Well, there’s some comfort in 
Now we shall not have them with 


their queer dressing, to have everybody asking 


that anyhow. 


who they are, and to hear, ‘Cartwrights, cousins 
of the family,’ as we did at the last party we 
gave.” 

The day of the long-expected party arrived at 
last, a gloomy, dark, misty morning, which deep- 
ened, as the hours rolled on, into sleet and rain, 
what Mrs. Cartwright called “a dirty day.” The 
street door bell seemed to be upon one incessant 
pull with the number of apologies that were 


| handed in, and as the evening hour approached, 


the rain of notes kept pace with the storm of 
hail and snow that raged without. : 


” 


“Oh heavens! more notes!” said Augusta, as 


| she turned from her glass in the midst of her 


toilette. “ We shall have no one here,” she con- 


| tinued almost with tears as she opened envelope 





after envelope. 
“Tt’s storming so,” said her mother, “that it is 
scarcely possible for any one to go out such a 


ad ‘ 
night.” 


“To people in carriages it makes no difference 
if they only wanted to come,” replied her daughter, 
pettishly ; for she was in that irritable and ex- 
cited state of mind that any offered consolation 
was only an additional aggravation. 

The house was gleaming with lights, and every 
preparation that wealth and liberality could 
make for guests was made. Mrs. Cartwright in 
her best black satin was looking anxiously as the 
servants came and went, and had even so far 
ventured as once or twice to beckon to the head 

yaiter, who, however, was too well bred to take 
any notice of the signal, considering himself and 
his character as responsible for the arrangements, 
which were not to be interfered with. 

In*the prettiest and most expensive of French 
ball dresses the Misses Cartwright stood beside 
their mother with beating hearts and anxious 
brows, expecting the arrival of their guests. 

There was beginning to be a rattle of carriages 
in the street, but only an occasional ring an- 
nounced that any of them had stopped before 
their door. Presently, however, their friends 
began to drop in—but very slowly. The rooms 








had still an empty and cheerless look, though 
the lights were streaming and the music sounding, 
and those of the guests who had arrived were not 
of the “ desired.” 

“The Meltons at last ;” who were received with 
great empressement, Then came Mrs. Percival— 
the Howards too, and some half dozen more 
perhaps of the fashionables, who for different 
special reasons had been compelled to patronize 
“those Cartwrights.” 

Each party looked curiously around as they 
entered to ascertain “whom they had,” and seeing 
“nobody,” as they said, in the hundred and fifty 
who had by this time assembled, stood daintily 
apart, until happening to see some of their own 
clique, they formed at once into a little group in 
the centre of the room. 

“Tam so glad to see you,” said Emily Howard 
to Mrs. Percival. “I was afraid there would not 
be a soul here that 1 had ever seen before. Who 
are all these people, do you know ?” she said, 
looking round as if she belonged to quite an- 
other hemisphere. 

“That is more than I can tell you,” replied her 
friend, as she glanced around. “There are some 
very pretty girls among them though.” 

“Yes—pretty faces—but no style,” replied the 
young lady, superciliously. 

“Oh, how delighted Iam _ to see you, Emily,” 
said Miss Ashton, greeting the other with unusual 
warmth. 

“Not more so than I am to see you,” replied 
her friend. “It’s like meeting in a strange land 
to see a face here one knows. An odd set, is it 
not ?” 

“Hush,” said Mrs. Percival, gently touching 
her. “Speak lower, pray; one of the family is 
near.” 

“Won't you dance, Miss Howard ?” said 
Augusta Cartwright, as she introduced a gentle- 
man to her, But Miss Howard declined. 

“It’s quite enough to be obliged to come,” she 
said, as she turned to Miss Ashton; having re- 
ceived the young man so distantly that he soon 
walked off. 

“Oh!” said Miss Ashton, with a tone almost of 
anguish ; “now she is bringing up a man to me.” 

“That is the worst of coming to this kind of 
places,” rejoined Miss Howard; “somany men are 
introduced that are such a torment afterwards.” 

“Miss Ashton, you waltz?” said Miss Cart- 
Wright, persuasively. 

“ Not to-night. Pray, excuse me,” returned the 
young lady in reply to the “honor” solicited by 
the gentleman presented. 

‘ Will you walk through the room then?” he 
‘ald, offering his arm as he spoke; but Ellen 
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Ashton drew back from the offending elbow with 
a cold and haughty “ thank you” that froze even 
the self-satisfaction of the accomplished Mr, 
Elton, who generally passed for quite an elegant 
person in his own set. 

“What an idea!” she said with a smile to 
Emily, as discomfited he retreated. 

“We are disappointed of a great many of our 
friends,” Anna Cartwright was saying apologi- 
zingly to Mrs. Percival, “by the storm ; 


who 
answered, “It is indeed a dreadful night :” when 
a gentleman joining the group, after making his 
bow to Anna, she heard him say to Miss Howard 
in the tone of an old friend, 

“T thought I should have seen you at Golds- 
borough's.” 

“ We are going presently,” she replied. “Have 
you been there ?” 

“Yes—I am just come over. There's an im- 
mense crowd 





a perfect jam. But whom have you 
here ¢” 

“ Nobody,” she replied, carelessly. “ Whois at 
Goldsborough’s ?” 

“Oh, everybody. I just came over for a few 
minutes to see what was going on here, and get 
a breath of fresh air and space to move in.” 

“There’s plenty of that here,” she replied, 
laughing slightly. 

“T wish, John,” said Augusta, in evident dis- 
tress, “you could induce one of those Howards 
to dance. There they all keep in a little group 
by themselves, looking around and throwing a 
chill on everybody else.” 

“Leave them alone,” replied her brother, with 
deep but suppressed feeling. “They do not choose 
to dance. Let them amuse themselves as they 
please.” 

“ What a pretty creature,” said young Darcy to 
his sister, Mrs. Percival. 

“Where? Whom do youmean?” inquired the 
lady. 

“There, standing near the fireplace. The girl 
with those deep blue eyes and chestnut hair, 
dressed in white.” 

“Ah! my old friend and favorite Mary Carl- 
ton,” exclaimed Mrs. Percival, with an expression 
of pleasure, as her eyes met those of the young 
lady indicated, who immediately left her place, 
and crossing the room greeted Mrs. Percival 
cordially. 

“ You did not keep your promise of calling on 
me after we returned from Rockaway,” said Mrs. 
Percival, reproachfully. “I was asking the 
Goldsboroughs if they had seen anything of you.” 

“Thank you,” replied Mary, blushing slightly. 

“You are going there to-night {” pursued Mrs. 
Percival. 
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“They were so kind as to call and send me a 
card,” she replied; “and I should have gone, but 
it is storming so that I hardly like to take papa 
away from here, where he seems so comfortable 
among his old friends.” 

“Then go with me,” rejoined Mrs. Percival, 
cordially. “ You will find everybody there.” 

“ Your ‘everybody, ” replied Mary, playfully. 
“ All my friends are here.” 

The frank simplicity with which this was said, 
added to the charm of her deep blue eyes, so de- 
lighted young Darcy, who stood next to his sister, 
that as Miss Carlton turned for a moment to 
speak to some one passing, he said eagerly to 
Mrs. Percival, 

“ Introduce me and make her go with us.” 

“T shall not forgive you for not having called 
upon me,” pursued Mrs. Percival, “ unless you let: 
me matronize you to Goldsborough’s, Let my 
brother "—introducing young Darey—* look for 


Mr. Carlton, and say that I will take charge of | 


you and see you safely home some time between 
this and morning.” 

“Thank you,” she replied ; “ I will speak to my 
father myself.” And so she returned to her father, 
while young Darcey said, 

“Where did you meet that lovely creature, 
Fanny ?” 

“At Rockaway, last summer,” she replied. 
“ Everybody was charmed by her. She is so 


retiring and modest. I am glad the Golds- 


boroughs have asked her.” 

“Where is Mary Carlton going?” asked 
Augusta, as with the Percivals and Howards she 
made her adieu. 

“To Goldsborough’s,” replied Anna, 

“To Goldsborough’s!” exclaimed Augusta, 
opening her eyes very wide with surprise. “ Mary 
Carlton going to Goldsborough’s !” 

“So it seems,” replied Anna ; “there's a great 
crowd there.” 

“The Ashtons have gone, too,” remarked Au- 
gusta bitterly. “Well, I am glad of it. They 
would not do anything but look scornfully around, 
and keep themselves daintily aloof. Iam glad 
they are all gone,” she repeated, drawing a long 
breath as of relief. 

“A dreadful failure,” said Anna, quite subdued 
by the course of events. 

The music still sounded and the dance went on, 
though languidly, until a magnificent supper, 
enough for five hundred people, was served to a 
fourth of the number ; and then the com pany began 
todiminish, until the rooms were empty again. 

“ And now I hope you are satisfied,” said John, 
who was deeply hurt, both by the attempt and 


the failure. 





“ For heaven's sake be quiet, John,” said Auv- 
gusta, the tears fast filling her eyes. “We 
have had enough with these people's imperti- 
nence, without any agreeable remarks of yours.” 

John turned away in silence, angry with his 
sisters, angry with the world in general. He had 
his pride and his feelings too, and in every way 
they had been wounded that night. 
posed the effort as undignified and improper, but 
even then he never anticipated the bitter mortifi- 


He had op- 


cation of the results. 

Mrs.Cartwright did not understand all the under- 
currents of the tide, but she saw enough to feel 
that “her girls” had been disappointed, and like 
a good mother she felt sad and dispirited with 
and for them. 

The old gentleman, quite in the dark as to the 
maneuvres and counter-plots of his daughters, 
yet could not but feel that the party had not gone 
off as well as usual, which he attributed to the 
storm, saying, 

“LT only wonder so many should have come 
out at all such a night as this,” when one of his 
little boys, with all the officiousness of children 
eager to impart information, said, 

“Oh, there were ever, ever so many carriages 
over the way at Mr. Goldsborough’s.” 

“ Indeed !” said the old man, knitting his brows; 
“ how is that, I wonder ?” 

“They havea very large acquaintance,” said 
John hastily. But his father saw that something 
was wrong, and that somehow his money had 
been unprofitably spent ;_ a thought never pleas- 
ant with old gentlemen. 

Mortification is very hard to bear in any shape, 
and one of its most unpleasant forms is when it 
comes through pleasure. There's a pettiness in 
its stings that makes them very sharp. 

Irritated and unhappy, Anna cried herself to 
sleep that night, while Augusta, “ too proud to 
weep and too polite to swear,” never closed her 
eyes as she dwelt over every mortifying incident of 
that most mortifying event—a failure. 

For the time being, she vowed in the depths of 
her heart that she would in her turn “cut them 
all;” but whether she will have the good sense 
to adhere tothe “ wisdom that cometh of sorrow” 
we think doubtful. There’s something in the 
mania for fashion, that, like all insanity, where it 
has once fallen, makes the victim ever subject to 
a recurrence of the disease. 

Will she persist in stemming the current with 
a courage worthy of a better object ? and if she 
does, will she succeed ? 

No. There are no new acquaintances worth 
old friends—no prize worth the price of dignity 
and self-respect. 
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Kings and Queens, or Life in the Palace ; consist- 
ing of Historical Sketches of Josephine, and 
Maria Louisa, Louis Philippe, Ferdinand of 
Austria, Nicholas, Isabella II, Leopold, and 

By Joun S.C. Asporr. Harper & 

Pp. 312. 


Victoria. 
Brothers. 


These brief and animated sketches are invested 
with peculiar interest at the present moment, 
when the claims of royalty are so violently as- 
sailed, and thrones everywhere seem tottering. 
Mr. Abbott writes with the enthusiasm of a par- 
tisan, and both his praise and censure glow occa- 
sionally with a strength of coloring somewhat 
excessive; but his prejudices, for the most part, 
coincide so closely with the general sentiment in 
our Republic, that we predict for him a very 
favorable reception. The Messrs. Harper have 
displayed their characteristic taste in the illus- 
trations and tout ensemble of this volume, and it 
makes a pretty souvenir, either of the monarchs 
or a friend. The sketches originated, it is under- 
stood, in a course of Lectures to young ladies at 
the Institution over which the author, as one of 
the associate principals, presides—and have, 
doubtless, been prepared with very reliable fidel- 
ity. We regret to say, however, that we differ 
from the amiable author toto calo as regards the 
views he has expressed of Bonaparte. The 
eulogy which he pronounces on his character is, 
we think, in utter conflict with the opinions of 
the ablest statesmen not only in our Fatherland, 
but even here It may seem very Republican to 
glorify Napoleon Bonaparte as the great pioneer 
and champion of freedom, because political 
events arrayed him as the antagonist of the 
established Dynasties of Europe. In the order 
of Providence he fulfilled a stupendous mission. 
Like the earthquake and volcano he was invested 
with terrific energies, and the moral elements 


through which he moved, obeyed his will, as © 


mountains crumble to the billows of the earth- 
quake, and bloom and verdure wither in the 
Presence of the lava; but the principles that 


actuated him, were not the principles of enlight- | 


ened civil liberty, and any approximation to- 
wards the ultimate triumph of such principles in 
Europe that may seem to have resulted from his 
measures, never was within the scope of his de- 


| reputation of a second Solon. 


TABLE. 


signs. He fought to be honored as the greatest 


Captain of his age. He legislated to acquire the 
“A soldier and a 


ripe and good one,” he intuitively saw the might 


| of arms to sway the nations, and he drilled the 
| masses into sheer automata, and sacrificed them 


at the shrine of his ambition with as little sym- 
pathy as the Czar of Russia would his serfs. A 
passionate admirer of antiquity, and an astute 
judge of the necessity of law to order, he insti- 
tuted, for the consolidation of his power, and to 
give a classic radiance to his reign, a Code Napo- 
leon, in emulation of the pandects of Justinian. 
He sought, indeed, the aggrandizement of France, 
because her interests had become identified with 
his own; but the good of France, exclusively of 


| himself and his retainers, never awoke an aspira- 


' tion in his bosom. 


If he warred against thrones, 
it was only to displace their legitimate incum- 
bents by creatures of his own; and Nero himself 


| did not more ferociously trample on the million, 


parte. 


or more ruthlessly riot in the cold malignity of 
uncompromising despotism than Napoleon Bona- 
How idle then to claim him as the cham- 


' pion of liberal principles, or challenge for him, 
- either the admiration or the sympathy of free- 


~ noble epithet elected to Napoleon's rule. 


It is an abuse of language to apply the 
He 
forced his way to empire by the bayonet; he 


men. 


| metamorphosed France into a camp, her citizens 
| into an army, and the few he could not awe into 
_ submission he attached to his person by the in- 
_ signia of honor; and now, forsooth, the acclama- 


tions of his legions are to be confounded in Re- 
publican America with the noble sanctions of our 


_ glorious elective franchise. The true theory of 





_ civil freedom rejects hereditary power as a gross 


violation of the inalienable birthright of the 
many ; but this champion of freedom was not only 
recreant to the sympathies of his own plebeian 
birth, but such was his insatiate thirst for regal 
glory, that he did not hesitate to tear from his 
bosom the amiable Josephine, the wife of his 
earliest and tenderest affections, and the guardian 
angel who prompted all his noble aspirations, 
that he might identify himself with royal blood, 
and become the Founder of a line of Kings. 

The eloquent lament of Robert Hall over the 
issue of the conflict on the field of Waterloo, was 
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the utterance of a disappointed dreamer. In 
common with many other foes of the Establish- 
ment in England, he conceived the illusive theory 


that Napoleon was raised up by Providence to | 


explode the anti-scriptural union between Church 
and State; but Napoleon never held the sword 
to cut that Gordian knot. Had it been his mis- 
sion to bestow religious freedom on the world, he 
had not died a sceptic on his Promethean rock, 


and left his subjects, as he found them, “a people | 


without a God.” 


Holart’s Analysis of Bishop Butler’s Analogy 
of Religion, &c. &c. Revised and adapted to 
the use of Schools. By Cuartes E. West, 


Principal of Rutgers Institute, in the city of | 


New York. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
pp. 228. 


It is a token for good when philosophy so pro- | 


found and truthful as that of Bishop Butler finds 
a place among the text books of our educational 
establishments. 


curiously constructed by the great logician, and 
we congratulate the pupils of the Rutgers Insti- 
tute on being furnished with so effectual a clew 


mastery of reasoning like that of Butler, will 


infidelity and scepticism. 
all who enjoy the privilege of such training to be 


of the author. 


Musical History, Biography and Criticism. By | 


GrorcEe Hocartu. New York: J.S. Redfield, 
Clinton Hall. Philadelphia: G. B. Zieber & 
Co, Pp. 181. 


This is a cheap reprint of a valuable English | 
work which will prove exceedingly attractive to || 
the amateurs of music. It adds deep interest to | 


the breathings of the lyre to know the associations 
of the spirit that inspired them. Though song 
be in itself an eloquent interpreter of feeling, 


strain which are lost without the sympathy which 
quickens kindred chords into vibration. This 
may seem sheer idealism to the obtuse who can- 
not comprehend the musical beauty of a resolu- 
tion. The delicate expressions of Viotti are en- 
hanced an hundredfold by an acquaintance with 


taste ; and the deep melancholy, and impassioned 
energy of Calcott, fall with intenser power and 
eloquence upon the heart, when we remember to 


what a wreck the giant struggles of his genius at | 


splendid copy. 


leneth reduced the fabric that enshrined it. 





Songs for the People. 

Philadelphia. 

This is a monthly of typographical music, with 
illustrations on wood, very prettily printed, on a 
very fair page, and embracing some fourteen 
songs or part songs, with occasional notes, sketch- 
es of character, &c. It is edited by Arserr G. 
Emericn, Professor of music, and seems well 
adapted to be popular. The only feature we 
have noticed with regret is the amalgamating 
admixture of negro melodies. A taste for such 
barbarism should be avoided like every other 
vice which perpetuates degradation. 


George B. Zieber & Co. 


_ Notes, Explanatory and Practical, on the General 


Epistles of James, Peter, John, and Jude. By 
Apert Barnes. New York: Harper & Bro- 
thers. Pp. 459. 


The reputation of this distinguished Theologian 


_ is a pledge in behalf of the present commentary 


| that requires little to be said beyond a mere an- 
We remember well the mystery | 


that perplexed our youthful powers on the at-— 
tempt to thread the mazes of the labryinth so | 


nouncement. It is gratifying to remark with 
what cordiality and deep respect his former ex- 
positions have been received by clergymen of the 


| first eminence in England. The epistles which 
| form the subject of the present exegesis, have 
: ber ; Papp <= | often challenged and tasked elaborate and pro- 
to trace its windings. Minds disciplined to the | found investigation, and the analysis of their 
roi gs arp | meaning and their claims to the places assigned 
not be easily imposed upon by the sophistries of | 


‘ _ | them in the sacred canon, required a spirit of 
We earnestly advise | 


| much enterprise and self-reliance on the part of 


a : || Mr. Barnes. The masterly success of the achieve- 
satisfied with nothing short of a perfect knowledge | 


ment, proves that his confidence was not ill- 
founded. We predict for it, even from the fol- 
lowers of Luther, acquiescence, and from all 
other evangelical Christians a most cordial wel- 
come. 


Poems, By Wiii1am Cutten Bryant. Collected 
and arranged by the Author. Complete in one 
vol. Philadelphia: Carey & Heart. Pp. 378. 


We hail every republication of Mr. Bryant's 
poems with pride and pleasure. His Waterfowl 
and Evening Wind have given him, in the very 


there are sfetimes exquisite shadings in the | highest rank, proud eminence; and the casket be- 
| fore us, which contains these gems, sparkles with 
| a host of others that vie with them in brilliancy. 


| The copy on our table contains all the letter 


press of the beautifully illustrated octavo issued 


by the same publishers as an annual, and is 
_ afforded at a price to make it accessible to every 


the exquisite refinement of his feelings and his | fireside. To the genuine lovers of the Muse, such 


strains as Bryant's “need not the foreign aid of 
ornament” to recommend them ; and the present 
edition will afford them all that is intrinsically 
valuable to the mind and heart in the more 
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